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(THE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
____ Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London. 


[ YPE-WRITERS.— SECOND-HAND 


_. MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIRE, achines Sold by Instalments on Terms to suit 
purchasers, Use of Machine taught free t» hirers or purchasers. 

emingtons, Yosts, Han ds, Caligrapl -locks, Fiten, &., 
from £8. MS. Copied with aud despatch at lowest rates. 
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OPULAR WRITERS of FICTION 


Son to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PUBLICATION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communicate with P. F. Cotiirn, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 
New York City. 








CATALOGUES 
JOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
a_____DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 
4 TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CU., 37, Sono Square, Loxpox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
li, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, S0UTIL FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 








TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

: ; (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Periopricats at the most 
moderate prices. 
__ Catalogues on application, —_ 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


X * and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
HYGRS nd for"ALL SuRfcAw BOONY cal PERIODICALS. 

< “is ya 
CATALOGUES sent on application, - 








R°YAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


The Council of the Royal Irish Academy are about to appoint 
for the incoming year, TWO ASSISTANTS to the EDITOR, in the 
preparation of the Academy's Dictionary of the Irish Language. 

The salary will be £150 a year to each Assistant, who must have a 
good knowledge of the Classical Languages and of Old Irish, together 
with a fair amount of training in the Methods and Problems of Com- 
parative Grammar, especially as applied to the Celtic Languages. 

Applications, with ores of Testimonials, to be lodged with the 
Treasvrer of the Royal Irish Academy, at the Royal Irish Academy 
House, Dawson Street, Dublin, before the 18th of June, 1894. 








()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


BISHOP BERKELEY FELLOWSHIPS.—At least two, of the value 
of £100 per annum, to date from September 29th next, are OFFERED 
for AWARD. Evidence must be presented of ability to prosecute 
some special study or research ‘n one, among several, of the chief 
——— of the College curriculum in Arts, Science and Medicine. 

HONORARY RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS.—A limited number 
of appointments will be made on the same ’ 

For details as to the above Fellowships, apply to the Reeistrar, to 
whom applications should be sent on or before June 22nd. 

H. W. Hotper, Registrar. 


T= UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 


M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 











‘ublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, , Leicester, Liverpool, 
——7 Lought gh, Manchest Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro, 


1, &C, 
For Prospactus, &c., ap a4 to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N. . 


A{DUCATION. — Particulars as to best 


University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obtained (free of Changed by_sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 





Strand. 


ELEVENTH MEMOIR OF THE 

AHNAS EL MEDINEH, by Epovarp Navitie, and THE 

TOMB of PAHERI at EL KAB, by J. J. Tytor and F. L. Gaivrira. 
With Twenty-eight Plates. Price 25s. 

Keoean Paci, Trencu, Trisver & Co., Ltd, London; Bernarp 

eee mdon ; Asurr & Co » London; and Orrice of the Eeyrt 


XPLORATION Funp, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite the 
British Museum). 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 
, .. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the President and 
Council _ will roceed to ELECT, on Tuesday, June 19th, ONE 
COUSIN’S ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Annuity, which is of 
the value of not more than £80, must be deserving Artists, painters in 
Oil and Water Colours, Sculptors, Architects or Engravers, in need of 
aid through unavoidable failure of professional employment, or other 
causes. Forms of application can be obtained by letter addressed to 
the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be 
filled in and returned on or before Saturday, June 16th. 

v order, Frep. A. Eaton, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 


_ The dist ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British and Foreign Artists, including “* The Meeting of the Waters,” 
hy J. M. W. Turver, R.A., and a Collection of Pictures and Studies 
from Nature by Professor C. Herryer, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 
including Catalogue, 1s. 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


. SCULPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.”—Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 

Descriptive pvoupostats on application to ALrrep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher), 43, Willes I y.W. 


oad, London, N.¥ & ? : _ a 

THE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE. 

HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP [OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE AND MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Applications for the above PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in conse- 


quence of the transfer of Professor Boulger to the Chair of Classics) 
will be received at the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 





15, Victoria Street, Westminster, not later than the Ist of July next. 
Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on the ist of March, 1895. 
Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent- 
General's Office. 





St. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
en the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For information, apply to tire 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. _ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 


Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect ; Private 
Playfield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


= 
D*: KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long anc 
varied experience im profession#] matters Leiuy placed promptly at 
their disposal, 





Valuable Topographical and Miscellaneous Library of a Gentle= 
man, deceased, from the North of England 


[ ESSBS. HODGSON will SELL bv 


AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANF._WC.,, 
DURING the MONTH of JUNE, the valuable TOPOGRAPHICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN. deceased, 
comprising Atkyus s Gloucestershire, folio—Baker’s Northamptoushire, 
2 vols.—Blomefield’s Norfolk, 5 yo!s.—Borlase’s Cornwall—Clut terbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, 3 vols.—Cussan’s Hertfordshire. 3 vols. Large Paper— 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, St Paul's, and Warwickshire—Drake's York- 
Sir W. D’Avenant’s Works, 1673—Edmondson’s Heraldry, Colcured 
Copy — Account of the Taylor Family, privately printed — Goulu’s 
Humming Birds, 25 Parts, and Birds of Australia, 7 vols —Grose's 
Works, 17 vols.—Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols.—Hoare’s Wiltshire, 9 vols. 
Large Pa: per—Hogirth’s Prints—Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 2 vols.— 
Layard’s Nineveh, 2 vols.— Manning & Bray's Surrey, 3 vols.— Morant’s 

jssex, 3 vols.—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols.—Ormerod’s Cheehire, 3 
vols.—Plot’s Stafford and Oxfordshire, 2 vols.—Rucdder’s Gloucestershire 
—Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 vols. Large l’aper—Surtees's Durham, 3 vols. 
—Stukely’s Stonehenge, &c., 2 vols.—Thoroton’s Nottingham—King's 
Vale Royal—Vetusta Monumenta, 5 vols.—Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 
2 vols.—Britton’s Cathedrals, 5 vols.. and Antiquities, 5 vols.— 
Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols.—Duncumb’s Hereford, 2 vols —Hutchin- 
son’s Cumberland, 2 vols.—Meyrick’s Cardigan—Phelps's Somerset 
2 vols.—Polwhele’s Cornwall, 5 vols —Suckling’s Suffolk, 2 vols.— 
Warner’s Hampshiie, 6 vols.—Westwood's Palwographia, Moths, &c., 
4 vols.—Bewick’s Birds, &c., 4 vols., Large Paper—Harvey’s Phycologi« 
Britannica, 4 vols.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s uibrary, 40 vols.—Lowe's 
Ferns, 8 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols.—Meyer's Birds, 7 vols.— 
Pratt’s Flowering Plants, &c., ¢ vols.—Sowerby’s Botany, &c., 41 vols.— 
Yarrell’s Birds, 3 vols.—The Zoologist, 18 vols.—Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Kegained, 2 vols., First Editions—Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon, First Edition—Shelley’s Queen Mab, First Edition— 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, First Edition—Heures a I'Usage de Rume, 
with [lluminations, 1498, and other Missals, Books of Hours, &c., in 
MS. on Vellum, with Illuminations. : 

Catalogues are preparing. — as 


’ 

HE CHAPLIN TRIO’S CHAMBER 

CONCERT, QUEEN'S HALL, TUESDAY EVENING, 
June 19th, at 8. Piano, Miss Nellie Chaplin, and her pupil, Miss 
Evelyn Ehrmann; violin, Mme. Anna Lang and Miss Kate Chaplin ; 
viola, Miss Rosabel Watson ; violoncello, Miss Mabel Chaplin (First 
Prize, with distinction, Conservatoire, Bruxelles, 1893); and the 
Meister Glee Singers. The programme will include Trio in C minor 
Op. 27, E. Schutt, andj Piano Quintette Dvorak. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 
= = éd., at the Hall; and the Misses Cuariiy, 138, Marylebone 
Road. 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

T REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO, supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Dioc Records, 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,d-c., ata moderate cot. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the oxcellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Sprino,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle° 

‘Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGU EK, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autoty pes, post free, One Sutiiinea. 

New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” freeonapplication.  __ 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NOTICE. 

The THIRD EDITION of 
“LORD WOLSELEY’S 
LIFE of the DUKE of 
MARLBOROUGH ” will be 
ready at all Booksellers 
on Tuesday next, in 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, with Portraits 
and Plans, 32s. 


BY COLONEL RAIKES. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 


By Colonel G. A, RATKES, F.S.A., 


2 vuls, with Portraite, Coloured Lilustrationr, and Maps, 
demy Svo, 31s. 64. each. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


NOW READY. 
By the Author of *‘ The Chilcotes,”’ &c. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ A IHurricane in Petticoats,” &e. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


VICTIMS OF FASHION. 


By A. M. GRANGE. 
In 2 vols, crown Svo, 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 


By E. L. SHAW. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
“A distinctly clever and promising piece of work. Well 
written, and with a plot of considerable strength as well as 
interest.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST. 


By ESME STUART, 


Author of * Joan Vellacott,” &e. 
Ia 3 vols., crown Svo. 
“A strong and very good novel ” —Sco/sme 


NOTICE. 
The THIRD Kadition of 
Miss BROUGHTON S 
New Novel, 


“A BEGINNER, 


may now be obtained 
af all Booksellers and 
Libraries, in 1” vol., 


crown 8vo, Os. 


Rio# ard Bentixy & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER’S 


New and Forthcoming Works. 


NOW READY. 
By CHARLES I. ELTON, 


Author of “ Origins of English History,” “‘The Career of 
Columbus,” &c. 


An ACCOUNT of SHELLEY’S 
VISITS to FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, and SAVOY, 


IN the YEARS 1814 and 1816. 

With Extracts from ‘* The History of a Six Weeks’ 
Tour,’’ and ** Letters descriptive of a Sail round the 
Lake of Geneva, and of the Glaciers of Chamouni,”’ first 
published in the year 1817. 

Including 1 Photogravure Portrait of Shelley (by 
permission of Lady Shelley), 2 Etchings, 14 Pen 
and Ink Sketches, aud Designed Title-page. 

Crown §vo, cloth, inlaid parchment, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


560 Large-P=per Copies, colombier 16mo, price on application 
™ to the Booksellers. - 


With Frontispiece by Sir E. BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


THE 
QUEEN 
WHO 


FLEW. 
By FORD HUEFFER. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 38. 6d.; also a limited 
Evlition de Luxe of 25 Copies only. 
Price on applwation to the Booksellers, 


NEW NOVELS. 


‘‘ The BOSS of TAROOMBA”’ 
a Novel in 7 vol. by E. W. 
HORNUNG, Author of ‘‘A Bride 
from the Bush,”’ &e., is now 
ready at all Libraries and Book- 
sellers, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALSO 


“MISS PRECOCITY”: a 


Novel in 2 vols., price 21s., by 
CHARLES T. C. JAMES, Author 
of ‘‘Wedlock,’’ ‘Honours Easy,” 
dc., is now ready at all Libraries. 


PUBLISHED LAST WEEK. 
Cloth, 2s. NEW VOLUME, 


THE A CONSUL’S 
MODERN PASSENGER. 
LIBRARY. HA wey LANDER. 


laper, ls, 6d. 
PREVIOUS VOLUME. 


“HEAVENS!” 


By ALOIS VOJTECH SMILOVSKY. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LAME DOGS: an Impressionist 
———<—<'66CC 


VICTIMS. By F. W. Maude, 


Author of * A Merciful vivorce.’? Crown Svo, price 6s. 
PRESS OPINIONS, 

Vanchester Guardian.—* Mr. Maude writes well, with a 
power of representing lifelike tigures and movements.” 

Athenar “A good story, and strong characters...... 
Deserves intinite credit.”’ 

Netional Ubserver.—“ The author, to sum up, has proved 
that ne is a clever and thoughtful person.” 

Morawng Post.—** It is cleverly written.” 








Dai y News.—** A tine study of an unhappy man ” 
Spectetor.—“* Fashionable horrors—realistie—jfia + «> -'r.” 
Truth. Thouvh of the kind ia vogue......is the 1: verse of 


prurivat ....A wholesome novel.” 


Lonvon: 15, Craven Srxergt, Srranv, W.C. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELS AMONGST 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Their Ancient Earthworks and Temples. 
By Vice-Admiral LINDESAY BRINE, 


Member of Council of the Royal Geographical and Haklurt 
Societies. 


With 2Maps, 8 Plans, 28 Full-page, and 12 Text Cuts. 
1 vol., demy S8vo, cloth, 21s. 








REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN 
POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. ARTHUR. Fully 
IUustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

** We have to thank Mr. Arthur for a v ry interesting and 
informing book, the illustrations to which are instinct with 
life and reality.” —Daily Chronicle, 


IN the LAND of the TUI: My Journal 
in New Zealand. By Mrs. ROBERT WILSON. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Fully, Illustrated, 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and 
Federation of the Empire. By Ff. P. DE LABILLIERE, 
Fellow of the Royal Colonial Iastitute. and Author of 
**The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” With 
Chapter on ‘Imperial Defence,” by Sir GEO. 8. 
CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Labilliere’s book is an extremely useful and interest- 
ing contributiun to a great subject that appeals powerfully 
to the imagination and the patriotic sentiment of us all.” 

Daily News. 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. By ESTHER 
WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of 
Rossetti’s Paintings. Svo, cloth, 123. 6d. 

** Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 
Rossetti’s art and poetry, her book is a fresh and luminous 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The photo- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 
one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.”’— Times. 


AMONG the MOORS. Sketches of 
Oriental Life. By G. MONTBARD, Author of “In 
Egypt,” &c. Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION. strictly limited t» 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 


PERSEPHONE, and other Poems. By 
K. McCOSH CLARK, Author of * A Southern Cross 
Fairy Tale.” Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the 
Duchess of York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 

* A charming volume, outwardly and inwardly.”—Shetch. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By 


EDITH E. CUTHELL. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 
“The stery will unquestionably interest a large circle of 


readers.” —scotsman. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney 


CHRISTIAN, Author of “ Lydia.” 2 vols., cloth, 12s. 
“ A wholesome as well as a graceful book, full of charming 
and whimsical touches ; and written with a decided distinc- 
tion of style.’’—Athenaenm. 


FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville 
FENN, Author of *‘The Black Bar,” &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER. 
ConrTENTS. 
MAXIMILIAN and MEXICO. By Joun Heagp, Jun. Tlustrated. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. Painted by Sraxuore A. Forse By 
Purr Gitsert Hamertos. With Frontispiece and Portrait of 
Forbes. 

THE DOG. By N.S. Suacer. Mlustrated. 

THE STORY of a BEAUTIFUL THING, By Frasces Hopesos 
Buayerr, ; : 

JOHN MARCI, SOUTHERNER. Chapters XXXV.-XLII hy 
Geoner W. Cvter. 


AMERICAN GAME FISHES. By Lenov Mitton Yave. [llustr ated. 
A POUND of CURE: a Story of Monte Carlo, By Writtan Henry 
Bisuor. 


THE FUTURE of the WOUNDED in WAR. By Arcutnatp Foaves. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Courany, Ltd., 





St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1894, 
No. 1158, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


English Prose Selections. With Critical 
Introduction, &c. Vol. II. Edited by 
Henry Craik. (Macmillans.) 


Tuts second volume of English Prose 
Selections, edited by Mr. Craik, opens with 
Bacon, who was born in 1561, and closes 
with L’Estrange, who died in 1704. 
Stretching, then, from the “ Sixteenth 
Century to the Restoration,” it criticises 
and exemplifies the prose of Bacon, Ben 
Jonson, Burton, Selden, Hales, Hobbes, 
Chillingworth, Browne, Walton, Fuller, 
Clarendon, Milton, Taylor, Baxter, Cowley, 
and Cudworth. If to these greater lights, 
in the composition of prose, we add the 
minora sidera, Wotton, Donne, Overbury, 
Hall, May, Earle, Leighton, to name but 
these, we realise very forcibly the truth of 
the editor’s remark, that ‘‘the period was 
a critical one for English prose.” 

The present volume does all that an 
anthology can to illustrate the rich variety, 
the magnificent successes and curious 
failures of that long period. No volume of 
selections from anything ever yet satisfied 
completely even its editor or compiler, much 
less its readers. In the present case, some 
readers will probably miss certain notable 
passages of Sir Henry Wotton, Ben Jonson, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, George Herbert, 
Hobbes, Owen Feltham, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Cowley. Where a writer does not 
wear his purple in patches but is all purple, 
it may not greatly matter what example be 
chosen of his splendour. In other cases it 
may be disputed whether the rare and 
occasional excellence be exemplified, or the 
more common and less remarkable merits. 
For instance, Owen Feltham wrote one 
delightful poem and one fine essay. The 
essay is that solemn Platonic piece, ‘‘ Of 
the Worship of Admiration,” which was a 
favourite with Fitzgerald, an unusually 
high and noble strain for a moderately 
inspired writer. Probably the aim of such 
@ volume as this is best attained by an 
avoidance of these solitary achievements : 
the best of a writer’s average work, his 
habitual style, is the more valuable for 
purposes of historical comparison. 

Spence has preserved for us Pope’s list of 
English prose writers, whose language and 
style might be quoted, as authoritative, in an 
English dictionary. The list is instructive. 
It is limited to the eighteen names of Bacon, 
Hooker, Hobbes, Clarendon, Barrow, Tillot- 
son, Dryden, Temple, Locke, Sprat, Atter- 
bury, Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, with 

nm Jonson, L’Estrange, Congreve, and 
Vanbrugh, “for familiar dialogues and 





Writings of that kind.” Sir Walter Raleigh 





was twice excluded “‘ as too affected.” And 
some such reason it was that forced Pope 
to reject Milton, Burton, Taylor, Browne ; 
it was an unerring instinct that chose 
Bacon and Hooker, Hobbes and Dryden. 
To put it somewhat roughly, Pope rejected 
what Lamb would have chosen: all ‘‘quaint- 
ness,” all cumbrous magnificence, all ex- 
cessive Latinism, all defiant lawlessness or 
personal peculiarity, though sanctioned by 
mighty names, were net “ authoritative ” 
to the correct and polished Pope. He would 
have incurred the reproaches of Landor, 
who, in his superb vindication of Milton 
from the impertinences of Brougham, com- 
plained that ‘‘ Waller, Cowley, and South 
were resolved to refine what was always pure 
gold, and inadvertently threw into the 
crucible many old family jewels, deeply 
enchased within it.” But Mr. Craik, in hie 
judicious Introduction, points out how 
different in authority are the Elizabethan 
poetry and the Elizabethan prose. The latter 
is imitable, but only as a literary exercise : 
our poets can repeat the language, the 
cadences, the style of the great Elizabethan 
poets with no effect of deliberate strange- 
ness. The rhythm of Shakspere’s Sonnets, 
the whole magical use of musical language, 
is no less acceptable in our day than in his; 
but Milton’s prose is no longer possible. 
As Arnold said, ‘‘ We pronounce that such 
a prose has its own grandeur, but that it is 
obsolete and inconvenient” ; and, to quote 
him again, when we read the prose of 
Dryden, ‘‘ we exclaim that here at last we 
have the true English prose, a prose such 
as we would all gladly use, if we only knew 
how.” Pope was in the right: not in his 
probable unconsciousness of the beauty and 
the power in his excluded writers, but in 
his sense that they were no longer models 
for a manageable and serviceable prose. 
In Bacon, in Hooker, as became their 
genius and their studies well, there was 
a literary feeling for law in prose com- 
position; the poetry of Milton, the poetic 
sentiment and eloquence of Taylor, gave 
ecstasies, and fiery flights, and sudden 
elevations to their prose, while they could 
not give the instinct of proportion, logical 
and rational. It is no small testimony to 
the genius of Johnson and of Lamb that 
they could convey, each after his manner 
and according to his needs, the very per- 
sonal charm of Browne’s style into their 
own. What ponderous Latinism, what 
irritating whimsicality, make intolerable the 
imitators of Johnson and of Lamb! Pope’s 
perceptions told him the truth that, for the 
general purposes of prose, simplicity and 
correctness, strength and order and clear- 
ness were essential. A Carlyle should be 
very sure that he is a Carlyle before he 
begin his innovations. But no modern 
prose can be unconscious of law, though it 
may be a curiously recondite and sought- 
out prose; no critic, however great his dis- 
taste for the prose of Mr. Pater or of 
Mr. Meredith, dreams that it is not the 
work of a deliberate writer, who meditates 
his art. Certain great early prose-writers, 
on the other hand, can but have written at 
haphazard, blind and deaf to their own 
defects. No false following of the classics, 
no Ciceronianism or other deluding influ- 





ence, can account for all the singularities, 
the confounding difficulties, that abound in 
company with all magnificence, lucidity, 
and strength. There are two classes of our 
classics in prose: the Elizabethans, with 
their rich majesty, their wealth of words 
and phrases for the expression and elabora- 
tion of thoughts, massive and sententious, 
fantastical and imaginative; and the last 
century men, with their enchanting clear- 
ness, an admirable union of dignity and 
ease. In we go to Spenser and 
Milton; but for practical help in prose we 
“give our days and nights,” as Johnson 
bids us, to Addison and to his fellows. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr 
Craik and his goodly company of writers 
have done their work well. Perhaps the 
best piece of criticism among the longer 
pieces is the study of Bacon, whick 
reminds us how much we have lost in 
the death of its writer, William Minto. 
Mr. Saintsbury deals with Donne, Burton, 
Hobbes, Fuller, Harrington, and others, 
in his accustomed vein of humour, a 
mixture of sound learning with “a little 
judicious levity.” Mr. Ward couples a 
very much wanted defence of Milton, against 
those who exaggerate the faults of his prose, 
with a defence of his character and conduct, 
very much less needed in a volume of this 
kind. Among other noteworthy contribu- 
tions are the introductions of Mr. M’Cormick 
and Dr. Dodds to the Scotch writers. To 
the English reader, Spottiswoode, the 
ecclesiastical historian, is not what he has 
been elsewhere, an household word ; nor do 
we know much more of Drummond’s prose 
than the notes of his celebrated conversation 
with Ben Jonson. Mr. Chambers, who also 
writes of Ussher and May, is very happy in 
his brief notices of Leighton and More, 
two typical men of a most fascinating kind, 
each in a marked way. Leighton, though 
he hated Papistry like any Covenanter, is 
indeed ‘a March swallow among Protestant 
theologians”: perhaps Norris, of Bemerton, 
and William Law resemble him the most. 
For a mystical unction, as of a French saint, 
no English writer approaches him: Herbert, 
Ken, Taylor, have nothing of it. He has 
received, as Mr. Chambers observes, a 
shameful treatment from his mutilating 
editors. Here is a characteristic passage, 
as it stands in the older editions : 


**So knit my will to thy most holy will, that I 
may have no other will but thine, and may be 
most heartily and fully content with whatsoever 
thou would do to me in this world; yea, if 
thou wilt, so that I hate thee not, nor sin 
against thee, but retain thy love, make me 
suffer the greatest pains.” 


That is from the wonderful ‘‘ Rules and 
Instructions for a Holy Life.” The true 
text runs, boldly and with the true audacity 
of mystical love : 

‘‘ So knit my soul to Thy most holy will, that 
I may have no other will but Thine, and may 
be most heartily and fully content with what- 
soever Thou wilt do with me in this world and 
for ever; yea, if Thou put me in hell, to suffer 
all the pains there, so that I hate not nor sin 
against Thee, but retain Thy iove, I may be 
content.” 

It is painfully ludicrous to detect the 
editorial timidity “drawing the line” of 
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resignation somewhere. Of no little interest 
also are Earle and Overbury, whose sketches 
of characters and fashions, typical humours 
and social ways, together with the general 
taste and liking for such things, are of 
importance in the history of English fiction. 
Unquestionably, if France and Spain, with 
their various forms of prose romance, 
influenced Eoglish writers of fiction, so, 
too, these sketches, with the final perfec- 
tion of the art at the hands of Addison and 
Steele, had their part also in shaping the 
English novel. Then we have such curious 
persons as Sir Thomas Urquhart of Rabe- 
laisian fame, and Sir Kenelm Digby, that 
prince of eccentrics: both well discussed 
and represented by Mr. Saintsbury and the 
editor. We cannot but regret that Mr. 
Kerr has so slight a part in this volume; 
his introduction to its predecessor was 
among the most memorable and masterly 
piecos of criticism produced for many a 
year. But his brief notice of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury is a masterpiece of humour, 
perfectly just: and he also treats of the 
two incongruous writers, Mrs. Hutchinson 
and Butler. 

One reflection of the reader is inevitable. 
Is there any country, but England, in which 
so many admirable, so many indispensable, 
so many valuable writers are out of reach, 
except in imperfect editions and rare 
volumes? A thorough knowledge of 
Donne, to take one instance, is only to be 
had with immense difliculty; yet Donne, 
his works, his life, his character, are of 
singular importance and attractiveness. 
There should be, accessible and convenient, 
the ‘‘Complete Works” of every writer 
quoted in this volume ; of very few is it the 
case now. And when we have a final and 
scholarly edition of an old English author, 
it is often published in so limited an issue, 
as to become unprocurable very shortly. 
But to pursue this theme were to approach 
the thorny question of State Aid and En- 
dowed Research. Let us merely thank 
Mr. Craik and his colleagues for an excelleut 
volume of an excellent work. 

LionEt Jonson. 





Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie. A 
Narrative of Count Samuel Teleki’s 
Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 





Eastern Equatorial Africa, by his Com- | 


panion Lieut. Ludwig von Héhnel. Trans- 
lated by Nancy Bell. In 2 vols. (Long- 
mans. ) 


In more than one respect the Teleki-von 
Hihnel expedition of 1887-88 may fairly 
be described as memorable. In geographi- 
cal interest it can scarcely be surpassed, or 
even equalled, by any future journey of 
exploration in the interior of the African 
continent ; because it practically solves the 
last remaining problem connected with the 
equatorial lake region, completes Thomson’s 
surveys north of Masailand, determines the 
true character of the lacustrine Samburu 
depression heard of by that traveller, places 
beyond doubt the existence of still active 
volcanic forces on the mainland, and very 
nearly fills up the whole of the blank space 
between the Masai plateau and the South 
Ethiopian (Kaffa) highlands. Teleki’s 








farthest point at the north end of Lake! although it is still uncertain and ev 


Rudolf comes within sixty or seventy miles 
of the farthest southern point reached in 
1886 by Jules Barelli penetrating from 
Kaffaland southwards to the Omo basin. 
These sixty or seventy miles are all that 
now remain to be traversed in order to 
connect the northern and southern itiner- 
aries, and thus complete the preliminary 
survey of the eastern section of the conti- 
nent from the Cape to the Mediterranean. 
Miner services to geography, but minor 
only in a relative sense, were: a visit to 
Mount Meru, which was ascended for the 
first time to a height of nearly 5000 feet ; 
the ascent of Kilimanjaro to 17,387 feet and 
of Kenia to 15,355 feet, that is, up to the 
edge of the breached side of the crater ; 
lastly, the discovery of the Loroghi and 
General Matthews Ranges, forming a 
northern extension of Thomson’s Aberdare 
Range, and terminating in Mount Nyiro 
(9800 feet), and the Teleki volcano (2067), 
at the southern extremity of Lake Rudolf. 
That this and another cone in the same 
igneous district are still active volcanoes 
was made abundantly evident from the 
recently erupted lava streams and the 
clouds of black smoke and dense sulphur- 
ous vapours issuing from the craters, in 
one of which a native reported ‘ the incan- 
descent lava still bubbling and seething.” 
On surmounting the last ridge, whence a 
panoramic view was commanded of the 
great Basso Narok, ‘Black Water,” and 
surrounding landscape, the travellers 


‘** gazed in speechless delight, spell-bound by | 


the beauty of the scene before us, whilst our 
men, equally silent, stared into the distance for 
a few minutes, to break presently into shouts 
of astonishment at the sight of the glittering 
expanse of the great lake which melted on the 
horizon into the blue of the sky. At that 
moment all our dangers, all our fatigues 
were forgotten in the joy of finding our ex- 
ploring expedition crowned with success at 
last. Full of enthusiasm, and gratefully remem- 
bering the gracious interest taken in our plans 
from the first by His Royal and Imperial 
Highness Prince Rudolf of Austria, Count 
Teleki named the sheet of water, set like a 
pearl of great price in the wonderful landscape 
beneath us, Lake Rudolf.” 


Thus was discovered the last of the great 
equatorial basins, which stretches for over 
160 miles, like Tanganyika and Nyassa, in 
the direction from north to south by east, 
with a mean breadth of about 20 miles and 
an area of 3000 square miles, without any 
visible outlet. In any case its altitude 
(1300 feet) shows that it cannot possibly 
drain to Victoria Nyanza (3800), as had 
been supposed ; and the same is true of the 
much smaller Basso Ebor, ‘‘ White Water,” 
renamed Stefanie (1740 feet), to which a 
flying visit was paid, and which appeared 
to be 65 to 70 miles long by 13 to 15 broad. 
Samburu is the name, not of a basin, but 
of the district ; and Rudolf is thus identified 
beyond all doubt with the great “ Lake 
Samburu,” which so long glittered like a 
mirage before the eager eyes of explorers, 
and which at one time was even thought to 
be a vast inlet or extension of Victoria 
Nyanza itself, running for an unknown 
distance away to the north-east. All these 
hydrographic mysteries are now cleared up, 


en 


doubtful whether the South Ethiopian Omo 
runs out in Rudolf, or forms the upper 
course of one of the great Somaliland rivers 
(Juba or Webi Shebeli ?). 

But the ‘‘ Black Water” was found to be 
brackish and apparently undrinkable ; and, 
as all the land seen from the heights at the 
southern extremity of the lake presented 
a superb picture of lifeless desolation as far 
as the eye could reach along both margins, 
all further progress seemed to be barred in 
the direction of the north. And here occurred 
perhaps the most striking incident of the 
expedition. Nine travellers out of ten would 
doubtless have turned back at this point, 
satisfied with having sighted and “ fixed” 
the great lake; but, like Stanley, who 
decided at Nyangwe to rush the Congo, 
Count Teleki resolved, after much deli- 
beration, to push still to the north and 
make a first rough survey of his great 
discovery. The water of the lake was 
found to be charged with soda, so that 
when mixed with tartaric acid it effervesced 
strongly, ‘“‘and quenched our thirst more 
quickly than fresh water would have done.” 
The aspect of the land also improved, 
according as the recently erupted matter 
gave way to older igneous formations, until 
inhabitable districts were at last reached 
before the supplies ran out. The expedi- 
tion had struck inland from Mombasa by 





the now almost beaten path through Taveta 
and round the northern slopes of Kiliman- 
_ jaro to Lakes Naivasha and Baringo. Here 
it plunged into the unknown by an easterly 
track, which was followed along the east 
side of the lake to its northern extremity. 
As the west side seemed to be quite im- 
passable, the party had to retrace their 
steps by the same track as far as the south 
end. But here a fortunate divergence was 
made to the west and then round to the 
south, Lake Baringo being thus again 
reached by a new and more westerly route, 
through the territories of the hitherto un- 
visited Turkana and Suk peoples. 

As the great Turkana or Elguma nation 
extends far to the north, where they meet 
and perhaps merge in the Nilotic tribes 
about the head waters of the Sobat, it will 
be seen that, thanks to this divergence, all 
the different populations have now been 
visited in the most interesting ethnological 
region in the whole of Africa. In this 
anthropological ‘‘ divide” converge, com- 
mingle, or overlap all the indigenous races 
of the continent except the Hottentots— 
Somal and Galla Hamites from the north- 
east, Nilotic negroes from the north-west, 
Masai and Bantus from the south. Thus, 
from the ethnological standpoint also the 
expedition may be called memorable, 
although the rich materials collected are 
not yet properly sifted, and in fact are pre- 
sented to the reader in a strangely perplex- 
ing manner. Nothing could be more con- 
fusing and even misguiding than the inset 
“« Ethnographical Sketch Map,” unless it be 
the statement which this map is presumably 
intended to illustrate, that “whilst the 
negroes belong to the great Bantu stock, 
the Masai form the most southerly group of 
the Nilotic tribes, extending far away to 
the north, and are, so to speak, wedged in 
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amongst the Bantu tribes and the people of 
Kamasia, Suk, Turkana, Karamoyo, an 
Lango, form a connecting link with the 
Shilluks and Bari” (i., p. 242). But for the 
map something might be suspected to have 
gone wrong with the translation of thischaotic 
sentence, in which the Masai, elsewhere 
rightly stated to be non-negro, appear to 
be brought into connexion with the Shilluks 
and other typical negroes of the Upper Nile 
region, and in which the terms Negro, 
Bantu, and Nilotic are hopelessly muddled. 

The expedition must be pronounced 
equally memorable as a record of sport in 
the interior of the continent. Count Teleki 
proved himself a great hunter, worthy to 
be mentioned in the same breath with 
such nimrods as Oswell and Selous. But 
for his skill and pluck the expedition 
would have more than once broken down 
for want of supplies; and the unflagging 
interest of the narrative is largely due to 
the constantly recurring incidents of the 
chase, often of en extremely exciting charac- 
ter. Some of the regions traversed abounded 
in game to an almost incredible extent, and 
the view from an eminence in the Nyemps 
district is described in language that reca 
the episode of Bishop Colenso and the Zulu 
chief. 


“In the flat districts, overgrown with steppe 
grass or gleaming silver leleshwa bushes, 
stretching away on either side of the river, 
roamed such countless herds of animals as I 
had never dreamt of seeing anywhere. I 
counted eight separate herds of buffaloes, each 
containing many hundred, with zebras, rhino- 
ceroses, elands, water-bucks, harte - beests, 
gazelles, wild boars, and ostriches in such num- 
bers that I forgot all about my observations, 
and gave myself up entirely to the delight of 
watching all these creatures in their life in the 
open. .... In the fifty days since we left 
Nyemps the count had killed with his own 
rifle no less than 113 large animals, viz., ten 
elephants, sixty-one buffaloes, twenty-one 
thinoceroses, nine zebras, six kaama antelopes, 
four elands, and two kobus antelopes or water- 
bucks.” 

It should be added that this was no 
reckless slaughter, but needed to provide 
the food required by the caravan on its 
march through the Sukuta salt steppe, and 
the other uninhabited tracts that had to be 
traversed on the route to Samburuland. 

A word of praise may be awarded to the 
translation, which is fairly well done. Such 
solecisms as “‘ to hearten up ” for ¢o cheer up, 
“misleading” for disappointing, and “ but 
for one cow” for all but one cow are rare ; 
and on the whole the work loses little in its 
English dress. It is well equipped with a 
large number of illustrations, mostly pre- 
pared by Herren A. Mielichofer and L. H. 
Fischer from rough sketches taken on the 
spot. There are also two excellent large 
scale maps, covering the whole field of 
exploration, and based chiefly on Lieut. von 
Hohnel’s surveys. A. H. Keane. 








Goethe reviewed after Sixty Years. By J.R. 
Seeley. (Seeley.) 

Tuts little volume is a reprint, with large 

alterations and additions, of three papers 

on Goethe contributed ten years ago to 

the Contemporary Review by Sir John 





| men with 


Seeley—as we must now call him. It is 


dj|not, like so many of the small books on 


great writers with which enterprising 
publishers have recently familiarised us, 
intended to spare very busy or very idle 
readers the trouble of studying the original 
at first hand. Its object is not to furnish 
either a connected sketch of Goethe’s life 
or a full account of even his principal 
writings, but rather to open certain com- 
manding points of view from which the 
man and his work may be most profitably 
surveyed. It is, perhaps, impossible 
altogether to elude the rapacity of the 
superficial conversationalist, but on the 
whole he has been kept pretty well at 
arm’s-length in the present volume. 

Neither does Sir J. Seeley go very deeply 
into the aesthetic appreciation of this great 
literary artist. Indeed, beyond a quite 
incidental tribute to the transcendent 
excellence of his lyrics and the beauty 
of his female characters (‘‘ unfortunates” 
for the most part), I do not remember any 
express criticism in this direction. It seems 
to be assumed as generally admitted that 
Goethe is ‘“‘the greatest modern poet since 
Shakspere” (p. v.). But the assumption is 
one that would be widely challenged. Most 
Englishmen would put Milton, and most 
Spaniards Calderon, above the author of 
‘“‘ Faust.” Most Frenchmen would probably 
rank at least one of their own poets higher. 
Mr. Ruskin places Scott higher as a literary 
genius. The enthusiasts for Shelley and 
Browning would have a word to say about 
the claims of their respective favourites. 
At any rate, Sir J. Seeley is quite aware that 
his hero’s right to count among ‘the small 
first class of the select spirits of all time,” 
to be ranked, for instance, with Shakspere, 
will not pass undisputed ; and the objections 
that might be raised against such an exalta- 
tion are enumerated with great candour 
(pp. 7, 8). The reply is, that we must 
take into account the disadvantages under 
which the great German creator worked : 
we must consider how little his age and 
country did for him, and how much he 
did for them. Shakspere lived in a 
world of great men and great deeds. Scott 
came after great literary models and in- 
herited a great romantic tradition. Goethe 
lived in petty, prosaic surroundings, and 
had no poetic masterpieces in his own 
language to fall back on, while the pre- 
vailing literary standards were poor and 
grotesque. He had not only, like the 
English dramatist, to create a national 
literature, but also, like Wordsworth, to 
reform a public taste. 

I cannot help thinking that this plea 
involves some exaggeration, and ignores 
some important facts. Klopstock, Lessing, 
and Wieland, who surely ought to count 
for something as reformers and models, are 
altogether passed over. And if Germany 
was unaccustomed to good literature, at least 
she welcomed it warmly when it appeared. 
The author of Gofz had not, like the author 
of the Lyrical Ballads or the author of 
Sordello, to fight against obloquy and 
neglect. Sir J. Seeley himself reminds us 
how each successive achievement of the 
young master was received by his country- 
rapturous applause. The 





anomaly, the thing to be explained, is 
that Goethe could not sustain a steady 
flight in any one direction, and therefore 
did not leave behind him a coherent mass 
of finished artistic production. Schiller, 
coming only ten years later, with less genius, 
with less than half the working life, ham- 
pered by weak health and narrow means, 
was able to complete that great series of 
masterpieces which still holds the German 
stage and will probably hold it for ever. 
Had Goethe worked his way up through a 
succession of imperfect or ephemeral essays, 
one could understand that the want of a 
firm and elastic literary spring-board was 
responsible for his miscalculations and 
failures. But, on the contrary, the first 
stop costs him nothing ; it is when he tries 
to follow up his successes that he breaks 
down. ‘“Clavigo” and “Stella,” the 
‘‘ Natural Daughter,” the second “ l‘aust,”’ 
the happily unfinished “ Achilleis,” the 
later portions of Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship and the whole of his Travels, the 
Elective Affinities, one may add in science 
the Farbenlehre, are so many disasters coming 
after as many triumphs in the same fields. 
Matthew Arnold has called him “ the 
greatest critic of all times,” but after 
the review of ‘ Hamlet,” what single 
detailed and finished appreciation of a 
great work or of a great man has he to 
show? Nay, take him in the character on 
which Sir J. Seeley dwells with most en- 
thusiasm, study him as an educator of the 
German people, and there seems to be the 
same story of a brilliant start ending ina 
lamentable breakdown. Except for Heine, 
as the author reminds us, German poetry 
died with him, and the influence of i/helin 
Meister on the German novel has been en- 
tirely mischievous. The great conquests of 
the German intellect have been won on lines 
that he avoided or despised: scholarship, 
history, systematic philosophy, experimental 
science, and patriotic statesmanship. Music, 
the supreme German art, owes nothing to 
him. On the other hand, he has exercised 
a great and salutary influence on other 
countries, particularly our own, to which 
full justice is done in this volume. But it 
seems to me more than an exaggeration to 
say that Wilhelm Meister ‘‘has been the 
model on which the novel of the present day 
is formed” (p. 122). Rather is it the last 
survival of the old picaresque novel—the 
novel represented by such works as the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius, Don Quixote, 
Gil Blas, and Tom Jones—or not quite the 
last if we count Pelham as a somewhat 
effaced type of the same school. In the 
modern novel the interests of passion and 
sentiment dominate every other as they 
certainly do not in Meister. 

When Goethe found that his poetic inven- 
tion was flagging—which, as we have seen, 
happened rather often—he tried to supply 
its place by reflections on the conduct of 
life, the management of affairs, horticulture, 
the fine arts, natural science, and so forth. 
Unhistorical as he was, he even treats us to 
an account of the feudal system in the 
second ‘‘Faust.’’ Most readers find him 
very dull on these occasions. Sir J. Seeley 
seems to resent the charge. He implies 
that it is all the fault of their own frivolity, 
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that what they call dulness is really the 
serious treatment of serious subjects. If 
they are not interested they ought to be 
(p. 30). M. Schérer was serious enough in 
all conscience, and interested in serious sub- 
jects; if, as we are here told, he found Goethe 
dull, the fault cannot have been entirely in 
himself. It must, I think, be admitted that 
certain discussions are duller in a novel or 
a poem than elsewhere, just because the 
romantic element puts us out of tune for 
them, About a third of the Elective Affinities 
is occupied with the laying-out of an orna- 
mental garden. This might be interesting 
in one of Mrs. Beeton’s publications, but it 
becomes highly exasperating when what we 
want is to hear more about the unlawful 
passion of Edward and Ottilie. And, apart 
from this consideration, Goethe, like other 
Germans, is apt to treat his serious subjects 
in a rather heavy and pedantic style. But 
there is one important point that Sir J. 
Seeley must be held to have made out. 
Whether or not Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of 
Art’’ was intended as a satire on Goethe, 
the satire does not apply to him. He was 
no apostle of an unmoral, merely aesthetic 
culture, but rather one who strove to make 
life all round something better and nobler 
than he found it. This is exactly the sort 
of appreciation that Goethe himself would 
have desired, since what most struck him in 
Carlyle was that the young Scotch critic 
drew attention above all to the intellectual 
and moral substance of German literature. 

If, in the foregoing remarks, I have ven- 
tured to differ on some points from a writer 
whom I so much admire as Sir J. Seeley, 
I trust that this will not be attributed to the 
inspiration of Goethe’s own Mephistopheles, 
‘“‘ der Geist der stets verneint,” but rather to 
the influence of the book itself, which, like 
everything by the same distinguished author, 
is not only learned, tasteful, lucid, ingenious, 
but also pre-eminently suggestive. 

Avrrep W. Beny. 








“ Herors or tHe Nations.”— Henry of 
Navarre and the Huguenots in France. By 
P. F, Willert. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mr. WI1.err is well known to all students 
of French history as a thorough master of 
the subject; and in this volume he has 
given us in a moderate compass a lucid 
narrative of one of its most important and 
critical periods, associated with the in- 
teresting if somewhat enigmatical figure 
whose name stands on the title-page. 

The epoch of the Reformation in France 
has been treated by many English writers, 
but perhaps no one has given a clearer or 
more concise sketch of its earlier stages 
than Mr. Willert has done in his opening 
chapter. The whole story is full of startling 
changes and surprising vicissitudes ; and of 
these none is more remarkable than the 
importance into which the Huguenots 
suddenly rose in 1560, on the death of 
Francis II. and the commencement of the 
minority of Charles IX. Hitherto a small 
and despised sect, meekly enduring perse- 
cution, they now appear as a powerful 
body with influential leaders, and form a 
numerous contingent in the States-General 





of 1561. Mr. Willert draws attention to 
the importance of this assembly. 


‘Its proceedings would, had we space, be 
deserving of our most careful attention, because 
they show that there was at that time in France 
a large party in favour of a policy of religious, 
constitutional, and administrative reform which, 
could it have been adopted, might have changed 
the whole future of the country, and have saved 
it from many years, perhaps from centuries, 
of war, suffering, despotism, and revolution; 
because then for the first time we fin1 the great 
principle of toleration authoritatively laid 
down: ‘It is unreasonable to compel men to 
do what in their hearts they consider wrong, 
for whatever we do against our conscience is 
sin.’” 


This was, in fact, the time at which the 
reforming party had the best chance of 
success. ‘It is probable that the number 
of the Protestants was never greater than 
during the first years of the reign of 
Charles IX.” Asin most other European 
countries, the principal support of the re- 
forming movement came from the middle 
classes. The Huguenots have often been 
regarded as an aristocratic party; but they 
never comprised more than a decided 
minority of the nobility, and included but 
few of the great nobles. On the other hand, 
the movement took but little hold of the 
lower classes. The mob of Paris and most 
other large towns were fanatically hostile ; 
and “there were few proselytes among the 
peasantry, except where, as in Languedoc 
and the country of the Vaudois, the ground 
was prepared by older traditions of resist- 
ance,” 

Of the character of many of the Protes- 
tant leaders, Mr. Willert writes in a very 
eulogistic strain, but he does them no more 
than justice when he says : 


‘*The noblest traditions of feudal chivalry, 
the culture of the Renaissance, a piety inspired 
and sustained by the constant study of the 
Gospels, produced men in whom the best 
characteristics of their nation were combined 
with a moral elevation, a purity and dignity of 
character, an heroic breath of soul pm cm | by 
a simple piety and chastened by a chequered 
experience, rarely, if ever, equalled.” 


Our author, however, is unjust to his 
own countrymen when he draws this in- 
vidious comparison: ‘‘ By the aide of the 
Colignys, the La Noues, and Du-Plessis 
Mornays, the characters of the Eliots, 
Hampdens, and Hutchinsons of our own 
Civil Wars appear narrow and incomplete.” 
It is surely no disparagement to the former 
to say that the latter were fully worthy to 
be ranked beside them. 

Coligny himself is truly described as 
‘one of the noblest characters, and one of 
the ablest soldiers and statesmen, produced 
by the French Reformation.” There is 
hardly a character in French history, and 
few in any history, who can vie with him 
in the combination of intellectual and 
moral greatness; and, with the exception 
of his contemporary, William the Silent, 
there was none of that age whose untimely 
end was so great a loss to his country and 
to mankind. Henry of Navarre has no 
claims to be compared with such men for 
single-mindedness of purpose and deur 


| of character ; and we feel that, from Coligny 


to him, the descent is great in every 
way. 

One who changed his religious opinions 
no less than three times in a space of little 
more than twenty years, and twice at least 
when influenced by motives of personal 
advantage, was clearly lacking in steadiness 
of principle. Some excuse may be pleaded 
for Henry’s forced conversion to Catholicism 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
considering that his life was in peril, and 
few would be disposed to judge him harshly 
for returning to the Protestant party as 
soon as he found himself free. But his 
subsequent return to the Roman Church, 
without any serious pretence of change of 
conviction, merely in order to secure the 
French crown, admits of little extenuation. 
Mr. Willert rightly refuses to accept the 
validity of the pleas which have been urged 
in excuse of this act. 


**We cannot join those who praise the con- 
version of Henry IV. as a sacrifice of private 
feelings to public welfare. No doubt it 
facilitated the work of pacification, and 
shortened the material sufferings of France, 
but at the price of setting up before the nation 
an example of the sacrifice of honour and 
principle to expediency. The king assured 
the friends, whose faith he formally abjured, 
that he would never forget them; that if need 
were he was ready to die in their defence; and 
when in his coronation oath he swore to 
drive all heresy from his dominions, he 
had fully determined to secure toleration 
and equal rights to his heretical subjects. 
This the Romanists knew, and therefore his 
abjuration did not preserve him from their 
plots, nor ultimately from the assassin’s knife. 
If it was n that the King of France 
should be a Romanist ; if the connexion between 
Church and State was so intimate that all 
heresy was politically dangerous, then Riche- 
ieu, who deprived the Huguenots of their 
political privileges, and Louis XIV., who 
refused toleration to their doctrines, were 
better statesmen than Henry IV. The dragon- 
nades of his grandson were the logical con- 
sequences of the conversion of the first Bourbon 
king.” 

The romantic history of the wanderings 
and battles of Henry is well told by Mr. 
Willert; but in this field he has had 
several predecessors. No English writer, 
however, has given an equally detailed 
account of the king’s administration after 
he was securely established on the throne. 
The difficulties of the task were certainly 
considerable in the state to which the 
country had been reduced. 


“The most pressing need of the Government 
was to find some escape from the terrible 
financial embarassment, due as much to ex- 
travagance, maladministration, and dishonesty, 
as to thirty-five years of civil and foreign war. 
Henry 1V. was fortunate in having by his side 
the right man for the task, and he showed 
himself worthy of such good fortune by giving 
to that man full confidence and support.” 


The personal character of Henry’s great 
minister, the Duke of Sully, has been very 
variously judged, and his own Memoirs do 
not present it by any means in a favourable 
light. But of his administrative talent there 
can be little question, and Mr. Willert 
expresses a very high opinion of his 
financial measures. 





‘* The services which he rendered to his country 
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were so opportune as to be of inestimable value ; 
yet what he effected was very simple. He 
introduced an orderly and business-like method 
of keeping the public accounts, prevented 
speculation, and raised the taxes to be levied in 
a manner as economical to the Government and 
as little oppressive to the public as was possible 
without a complete change in the existing 
system. At the same time, supported, or rather 
urged on, by the king, he did much by the 
wise encouragement of productive enterprise to 
assist the wonderful recuperative power which 
France had always shown during her short 
periods of respite from foreign war or domestic 
disorder.” 


High estimates have sometimes been 
formed of the prosperity of the lower classes 
in France at the close of Henry IV.’s reign, 
and the king himself has been credited 
with the main share in bringing it about ; 
but on both points there has been much 
exaggeration. 


‘* So far was the proverbial fowl from being in 
every pot, that there were still many parts of 
France where the lower classes scarcely knew 
what it was to have a full meal, and yet more 
where the standard of living was so low that a 
short harvest was followed by famine.” 


It is very doubtful, too, whether the im- 
provement which unquestionably did to 
some extent take place in the condition of 
the French people at this epoch was, in any 
great degree, attributable to the measures 
of the Government. It has been, with con- 
siderable reason, ascribed to the fact that 
after the long continued civil wars a con- 
siderable quantity of land was thrown on 
the market, of which the peasantry became 
large purchasers. As the French historian, 
Michelet, expresses it, the prosperity which 
resulted from this cause was “ baptized with 
a royal name.” 

Mr. Willert concludes his work with an 
attempt at a general estimate of Henry’s 
character. The task, ashe confesses, is asome- 
what difficult one, by reason of the apparently 
discordant features which the subject pre- 
sents. There is certainly much in Henry that 
repels us. An utter looseness of principle, 
combined with an addiction to vicious 
pleasures of a rather coarse nature, reminds 
us strongly, as Mr. Willert remarks, of his 
grandson, Charles II. of Eogland. But we 
instinctively feel that it would be unjust 
to place the two on the same level, and 
that Henry certainly possessed many good 
qualities of which Charles was utterly 
destitute. There was in him a genuine 
humanity and readiness to forgive enemies, 
which was a very different thing from the 
mere careless good nature of his descendant. 
“No faults were so unpardonable in his 
eyes as those of cruelty and vindictiveness.” 
And when we consider what the atrocities 
of civil strife in France had been in that 
age, we must recognise some real nobleness 
of character in one who, after passing 
through such scenes, could still show him- 
self merciful. 


** There was that about him which, what- 
ever he did, prevented him from being mean 
or hateful; and it is not without reason 
that, of all the kings who have occupied the 
French throne, Henry of Navarre still retains 
the first place in the memory and affections of 
his people.” 


R. Szymovur Lone. 





NEW NOVELS, 


Orchard Damerel. By Alan St. Aubyn. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Husband of One Wife. By Mrs. Venn. 


In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Man of To-day. By Helen Mathers. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Just Like a Woman. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (White.) 

The Temple of Death. By Edmund Mitchell. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


The Monk of Mar Saba. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Between the Silences. 
(Jarrold. ) 


Neuroomia. 
schein. ) 


A Sleep Walker. 
(Henderson. ) 


Noruine is more pleasant to a critic than 
the task of reviewing an author whose 
works show progressive excellence with 
every fresh effort. Nobody who remem- 
bers the wild eccentricities and inaccuracies 
of A Fellow of Trinity, published some four 
or five years ago, would readily believe that 
the charming three volumes just issued 
under the title of Orchard Damerel had been 
penned by the same hand. The latter work 
is not, indeed, perfect, even of its kind: the 
plot, such as there is, is thin enough; and 
the well-meaning but weak-minded young 
clergyman wh» forms the central figure 
here, as in sO many successive works by 
Alan St. Aubyn, might well have been 
exchanged for some other kind of hero, if 
only for the eake of variety. But the 
character-drawing is very creditably done, 
and the whole story reads smoothly 
and wears an easy air of proba- 
bility. Very amusing is the accident by 
which Robert Lyon, curate of Stoke Lucy, 
comes in for a living, and is enabled to 
marry. Being suddenly called upon to 
preach an Advent sermon in a distant town, 
he had hurriedly caught up one written by 
his father half a century before, and 
preached it without previously reading it 
through. Its narrow old-fashioned views 
about the Millenium were directly at 
variance with his own broader doctrines; 
but they went to the heart of one of his 
hearers, the old Countess of Aylmerton, 
who, within a year afterwards, bestows on 
him the family living. The blunders com- 
raitted and the debts contracted during 
Robert Lyon’s first twelve months in his 
new parish, and the unhappy necessity 
under which he labours of having either to 
confess to his patroness that she has been 
mistaken with regard to his views or else to 
keep up the deception by preaching the 
whole series of his father’s old sermons, 
instead of his own—he adopts the latter 
course—are told with much point and 
humour. The author should have ac- 
quainted herself with legal procedure 
sufficiently to avoid confusing an execution 
with a writ, and should be aware that 
service of the latter precedes levying of 
the former; otherwise there are no flaws 
in the book that call for notice. 


By Joseph Hocking. 
By Curtis Yorke. 
By G. McIver. 


(Sonnen- 


By Paul H. Gerrard. 





In Zhe Husband of One Wife ave narrated 


the escapades, frivolities, and freaks in 
which a pretty and wilful young woman 
indulges during the interval between her 
first and third marriages. Victoria 
Goldenour, who, by the death of her hus- 
band in a railway accident, has been left a 
widow with one child, first appears on the 
scene as a well-dressed woman of five or six 
and twenty occupying lodgings in Cam- 
bridge, where she speedily scandalises tho 
austere society of the University by ex- 
travagances in dress, manners, and style of 
living, but establishes herself on a friendly 
footing with that eminent divine and philan- 
thropist, Dr. Terence Garfoyle, vicar of St. 
Amwell’s and Canon of St. Ives, who is 
instrumental in bringing her child safely 
through a dangerous illness. The aged 
minister, having fallen a victim to the 
widow’s fascinations, succeeds, after con- 
siderable difficulty, in inducing her to marry 
him; and the remainder of the story is a 
chronicle of the surprises and tortures in- 
flicted upon him by the madcap behaviour 
of the wife he has chosen. Much patience 
is required to read this narrative. The 
author is to be credited with unusually 
subtle powers of analysis; but that is no 
reason why the reader should be treated to 
a too liberal exhibition of them, which fails 
in its purpose of carrying him in the way she 
would evidently wish. To most people Dr. 
Garfoyle will only appear as a pious, 
dreamy, and tender-hearted old noodle of 
fifty, who, having chosen to marry a stagey 
and, in some respects, rather vulgar little 
woman of half his age, arouses in us 
no sympathy when he finds that the 
result does not come up to his ex- 
pectations. We do not believe, and 
scarcely care to read, the elaborate 
sophistries by which he persuades himself 
of the wisdom of his choice; nor is it 
credible that a woman of so volatile and 
dissatisfied a nature as Victoria Goldenour 
could have led a life of undisturbed peace 
and domestic felicity with her first and 
third husbands. Further, Mrs. Venn might 
have written a pleasanter book if she had 
refrained from the constant introduction of 
dialogues in which each speaker delivers 
himself or herself of elaborate essays, some- 
times two or three pages long, expressed, 
no doubt, in choice English and embellished 
with a rich variety of fanciful metaphor, but 
neither natural nor entertaining. 


Readers of 4 Man of To-day must be pre- 
pared for an introduction, at the outset, to a 
country family whose members are for the 
most part alluded to by their nicknames 
only. The Chief, Maria, Easter, Nan, 
Hugon, Melons, the Ancient Mariner, 
Bunkulorum, Sweet William, Dinkie, 
Daddy Gardner, Whipper Snapper, and 
the Shavers, confront us almost from the 
start; and the author, sailing along 
apparently under the easy assumption that 
we are all following and understanding her, 
nowhere, or in very few instances, conde- 
scends to offer the smallest explanation of 
this remarkable nomenclature: so that even 
when we have finished the book it is still 
not clear whether, for instance, ‘‘ Melons” 
is a baptismal name or not, and but for the 
personal pronouns we should not know 
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whether it reprisented a boy or a girl. 
There is a touch of effrontery about this style 
of writing which is sure to irritate yo 
who wish to have a clesr and distinct idea 
of the personalities they are reading about. 
Apart from this feature, the story is not 
without interest in connexion with Basil 
Strokoff, a Russian prince and notorious 
lady-killer, with whom the heroine, Easter 
Denison, becomes involved in some danger- 
ous predicaments, first as an unmarried girl, 
= ae . wife « Jem 
urghersh, in the end apparently elopin 
with him. The device y which mo f 
rescued from the elopement, and kept in 
hiding from her husband for six months, 
does little credit to the author’s ingenuity. 
It is so entirely devoid of probability—the 
concealment being effected close to the 
husband’s mansion, in a country village 
where such a secret could not possibly have 
been kept for a week—that the plot, which 
is strong in parte, completely collapses at 
the finish. Throughout, the writer would 
do well to try and distinguish between 
brevity and obscurity : she has an unpardon- 
able trick of substituting keywords for sen- 
tences, and cutting down what should be a 
ge yee of ten lines in length to an out- 
line of two, leaving it to the imagination to 
fill be gaps, a process odious to every novel- 
reader. 


To some extent Mrs. Edward Kennard 
has improved upon her ordinary per- 
formances in Just Like a Woman, though the 
old familiar features every now and then 
crop out. Of course, there is the ignorant 
and brutal husband, united to an intellectual 
and refined woman. Eve Carlingford had 
a lord and master whose nature was “‘ cast 
in @ coarser, more sensuous”—the writer 
meant “ sensual,” no doubt—“ and material 
mould than her own,” and accordingly “ she 
withdrew like a sensitive snail into her 
shell.” Happily she was not long destined 
to remain in the position suggested by the 
remarkable simile we have just quoted, for 
Mr. Carlingford dies, and leaves her free to 
take London by storm asa pretty widow, 
and to accept an offer of marriage from the 
Duke of Bombay, a little wizened old 
gentlemen, “ frail and old and shaky,” but 
with the wealth and position for which she 
craves. Becoming ashamed of herself, she 
throws him over, and escapes to Norway, 
where she falls in with Thorvald Turgersen, 
a dramatist, whose realism, unlike Ibsen’s, 

oints out the better side of human nature, 
instead of dissecting vice and ignoring the 
good. Just like a Wimanis merely a light 
society novel; but it is entertainingly 
written, and will give pleasure to those who 
like this class of literature. 


The Temple of Death is to be recommended 
on several grounds. The subject is an 
unusual one, being a narrative of the 
collapse of “one of the most mysterious 
and bloodstained creeds ever met with 
among the many strange and revolting 
religions which survive, despite the British 
conquest, from remote antiquity in Hindu- 
stan,” and of which we know absolutely 
nothing. The discovery of a hideous 
charnel-house, deep in the bowels of a 
limestone mountain, sacred to Yama, the 





Hindu God of Death, and the horrible 
orgies celebrated in his honour, are related 
with singular vividness and power. It is 
seldom one meets with a tale purporting to 
be the narrative of an eye-witness, and 
written in the first person, which so com- 
pletely succeeds in enlisting the reader’s 
interest, and inspiring a belief in the reality 
of the events narrated. The fact that it is 
written in simple and ey ew | 
language throughout adds an addition 
feature of merit to the book. 


The volume entitled Zhe Monk of Mar 
Saba contains also a story of nearly the 
same length called ‘‘ Elrad the Hic.” The 
scene of both is laid in modern Palestine, 
the convent of Mar Saba being situate on 
the edge of the desert of Judaea, a few 
hours’ journey from Jerusalem, while the 
Hics are a peculiar religious sect inhabiting 
a locality on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
and not far from the town of Tiberias. 
There is not much to call for comment in 
the two stories, which are fairly well 
written and interesting throughout. In the 
first, a young monk of Mar Saba breaks 
his monastic vows and flies from the 
convent, with a view of rescuing an English 
maiden who is being carried off by Bedouin 
robbers. In the second, the young chief of 
the Hics abandons his religion for the sake 
of a maiden, also of English extraction. 
There ia a good deal of general resemblance 
in the treatment and scenes of both tales. 


Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine, &c. But Mr. Yorke has 
not pursued an analogous plan in his re- 
publication of magazine stories, within the 
covers of a book named Between the Silences. 
In the arrangement of such collections it is 
customary for the longest, if not necessarily 
the best, tale to be placed first in the series 
and to give its name to the volume, a u 
sanctioned not only by custom but by 
obvious ey. It is singular, there- 
fore, that Mr. Yorke should have elected to 
lead off with a tale which is not only the 
shortest in the whole collection, but is so 
flimsy in texture and lugubrious in subject 
that a reader after perusing it might 
well be excused if he laid the book down 
and declined to try the quality of the 
remainder. Story number two is equally 

r. It is a pity that such an arrangement 
should have been hit u 
yer’s Brilliant Idea” which comes third, is 
most amusing, while several of the pieces 
towards the end are of considerable len 
and merit, especially ‘‘ Two on an Island” 
and “ The Mystery of Belgrave-square,” and 
certainly deserve a more prominent position 
in the book. 


Utopias have rather overstocked the 
market of late years; and as the subject 
inspires but a languid interest in the read- 
ing public, a production of this sort must 
be possessed of a good many fresh features 
to win much success. If Neuroomia attracts 
attention, it will not be due to any origin- 
ality of conception or treatment displayed by 
the writer. The subject matter is the dis- 
covery of a new continent at the South Pole 
by Montague Periwinkle, captain of the 
Penguin, He finds the civilisation and 
scientific appliances of Neuroomia greatly in 


mn, because ‘‘ Con- | 2¢q 





advance of anything known to exist else- 
where on our planet, and his heart is 
captivated by the beauty of its female pop- 
ulation. In connexion with this latter point, 
an element of rather broad humour is 
allowed to appear, which one can hardly 
reconcile with the dignity attaching to the 
general subject of the book, though illus. 
trating the polygamous disposition which is 
proverbially ascribed to the sailor. 


A shilling romance, entitled 4 Sleep 
Walker, is written in the most een 
style of this class of fiction. The diabolical 
villainy and ingenious plotting exhibited 
in its pages leave nothing to be desired. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“Tar Rump LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY,” 
—Scottish Land-Names: Their Origin and 
Meaning. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Black- 
woods.) By the publication of this volume, 
Sir Herbert well has thoroughly justified 
his selection as the Rhind Lecturer for 1893, 
The book challenges direct comparison with a 
meritorious work which appeared some two 
years ago, in which Mr. Johnston, with great 
and conscientious labour, collected from the 
earliest documents the older forms of Scottish 
place-names. Sir Herbert, on the other hand, 
though he gives us few dates, and fewer references 
to authorities, has not only mastered the diffi- 
culties of Gaelic phonology, but shows a firmer 
grasp of scientific principles than Mr. Johnston, 

ry whose labours, it is needless to say, he has 
greatly profited. More especially is he to be 
commended for eschewing the fanciful and 
poetical etymologies which have proved a snare 
to some of his predecessors, holding that the 
most prosaic and commonplace derivation is, 
as a rule, to be preferred, and also for insisting 
on the importance of stress in determining 
which is the qualitative element in compound 
names. The investigation of Scottish names is 
beset with ial difficulties which do not 
apply to the place-names of England, Ireland, 
or Wales. One of these difficulties is the 
absence of early charters, which hardly exist 

rior to the twelfth century; while another is 
ios to the multiplicity of tongues, Gaelic, 
Cymric, Pictish, Norse, or Anglian, in which 
the name may prove to be significant, and also 
to the fact that a name is frequently first 
recorded by a scribe familiar only with the 
vernacular of some other race. Sir Herbert is 
conspicuously successful when dealing with 
names in the region with which he is personally 
uainted: less so when he steps across the 
border on to less familiar ground. Thus, he 
volunteers the information that Hendon, in 
Middlesex, means the “old fort,” regardless of 
the extreme improbability of the occurrence of 
a Welsh name in Middlesex, and also of the 
fact that in a ninth century charter the name 18 
spelt Hedn-din, which is manifestly an Anglo- 
Saxon name meaning the poor or mean bill. 
Again, he goes out of his way to derive the 
name of the river Eden in Cumberland, as well 
as that of the Eden in Fife, from the Gaelic 
aodann, which means ‘“‘ forehead,” or ‘‘ brow,” 
forgetful of the fact pointed out by Mr. H. 
Bradley, that the first may b2 identified with 
Ptolemy’s Jtuna, a name apparently cognate 
with the Cymric river-name Ithon, or Ytban, 
which means a flowing stream, while the river 
in Fife, where the occurrence of an early Gaelic 
name is almost as improbable as in Cumberland, 
is probably the Tina of Ptolemy, also to be ex- 
plained as Cymric, and doubtless cognate with 
the names of the Teign and the Tyne. But 
such oversights are few, and detract ittle from 
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the usefulness of the book. It does not pretend 
to be exhaustive, otherwise we might regret 
the absence of any notice of Prof. Rhys’s 
ingenious explanation of the name of Glasgow 
from an endearing nickname of St. Kentigern. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected 
and edited by Moncure Daniel Conway. Vol. I. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) Mr. Conway does not do 
anything by halves. Having written the most 
complete biography of Thomas Paine, he now 
prepares the first really complete edition of his 
works, to be contained in four large octavo 
volumes, of which this is the first. It will 
include practically everything Paine wrote, the 
contents ranging from newspaper letters and 
magazine articles to the most famous of his 
essays. The first volume covers the period 
from 1774 to 1779, and commences with Paine’s 
earliest published essay, reprinted now for the 
first time, from the Pennsylvania Journal for 
March, 1775. The subject of this essay is 
African slavery in America, and it is signed 
“Justice and Humanity.” Other subjects 
which claimed Paine’s attention were 
‘“‘ Duelling,” ‘‘ Unhappy Marriages,” and the 
claims of women. But his chief concern at 
that time was, of course, the struggle for 
American independence, which produced the 
two most noteworthy items in the present 
volume—‘‘ Common Sense,” and the series of 

pers here called “The American Crisis.” 
Me. Conway lays proper stress on the historical 
value of Paine’s writings, but there is still 
something to be learned from him, for although 
the circumstances have greatly changed since 
his day, it is to be feared that the present gene- 
ration is not much nearer to a right understand- 
ing of the principles of justice and liberty than 
was the generation to which he preached. Some 
of his views on government have since been 
taught by authorities so eminent as John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer, but, seemingly, 
taught almost in vain. ‘‘ Society,” he says, 
“is produced by our wants, and government by 
our wickedness”; and, again, ‘‘society in 
every state is a blessing, but government, even 
in its best state, is but a necessary evil ; in its 
worst state an intolerable one.” ‘‘ Govern- 
ment, like dress,” he says, “is the badge of 
lost innocence.”’ Three-quarters of a century 
later, Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote of govern- 
ment: ‘To the bad it is essential; to the good, 
not. It is the check which national wicked- 
ness makes to itself, and exists only to the same 
degree.” Mr. Conway deserves thanks for the 
conscientious way in which he has performed 
his task as editor. His notes are judicious and 
helpful, and his painstaking industry in this 
— of love is manifest throughout the 
volume. 


Natural Value. By Prof. Friedr. von Wieser, 
Translated by Mrs. C. A. Malloch. Edited, 
with Preface and Analysis, by Dr. Smart. 
(Macmillans.) Prof. Wieser’s thoughtful and 
original book (published in 1888) has found a 
worthy translator. There are not many cases 
where the reader might nct fancy himself read- 
ing an English author. Something better might 
indeed, have been found for the title of Book 
III. : “The natural imputation of the return 
from production,” where the original is Die 
natirliche Zurechnuny des productives Ertrages. 
The meaning is, the assignment to the several 
factors in production of their several shares 
therein: how much credit, for example, the land, 
the farmer, the ploughmen, the manure, the 
seed, and the season, are severally to have for 
the production of the harvest. So, too, when 
we read of the “Law of Costs” (instead of 
Cost) we know at once we are on the track of a 
German book. Nevertheless, the translation is 
distinctly well done on the whole; and Dr, 
Smart's explanations of the subject matter 
(given in Preface) bring it more surely 





within the grasp of the English reader. The 
Austrians bave had a fair hearing in this 
country and America, for the last six years or 
so. It is now their own fault if they do not 
establish a permanent body of disciples amon, 
us. It is surprising that the acknowled 
founder of the school has seen none of his books 
translated into our language. It may be 
because he is held in special honour in his own 
country, where, at a meeting of the great 
Currency Commission two years ago, it was 
repo that a speech of his had caused a fall 
in the value of stock exchange securities. 


Sentences and Paragraphs. By John David- 
son. (Laurence & Bullen.) There are some 
good sayings, and some that are not over good, 
in Mr. Davidson’s little volume. The title 
suggests a collection of aphorisms merely ; but, 
besides aphorisms on various subjects, we have 
stray literary criticisms, sometimes extending 
over several pages, on Ibsen, on Emily Bronté, 
on Lenau (two or three of whose poems are 
translated), on Nietsche (from whom also Mr. 
Davidson translates), on Carlyle, and on 
Hazlitt. The book is something of a medley. 
Of the intermingled reflections, here is a spe- 
cimen or two : 

** There is no 

** From calai 
soul, art elaborates sweetness and delight. 
say the finest kid is made of human skin.” 


In this, as again in the following, one has a 
feeling that there is something wrong: that 
the nail has not been hit on the head. 
‘* Literary criticism is constantly attempting a very 
absurd thing—the explanation of passionate utter- 
ance by utterance that is unimpassioned : it is like 
trying to paint a suntet in lamp-black.”’ 
But does literary criticism try to ‘‘ paint sun- 
sets” at all? Oris “painting” the same as 
“explaining”? And, after all, the “ unim- 
oned” reader is apt to say to himself, 
ere such sentences worth the saying’ 
Perhaps in a full page, and as casual sugges- 
tions, they might pass ; but to print paragraphs 
as aphorisms, each with its neat Roman 
numeral, and much space around it, is to put 
under a ert to Baayen 
i inspection. It is only a iar order 
of morn that is fitted to method sen itself in 
detached thoughts, weighty enough in matter, 
flawlessly lucid enough in expression, to stand 
alone; aud such minds have mostly had this 
gift, and only this. Mr. Davidson does not 
ap to belong to that order. He has other 
eit, ¥ which everyone recognises; but he does 
not do them justice in Sentences and Paragraphs. 


Middle Temple Table Talk, By W. G. 
Thorpe. (Hutchinson.) There are two kinds 
of writers. Those who rivet our attention, like 
Bishop Rerkeley in his Siris, which is a closely 
reasoned argument inning with the cure 
for all diseases by means of tar-water and 
ending with the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
those who entertain us, like Sterne in his 
Tristram Shandy, in which logical sequence 
has no place and which bubbles over with 
digressions from start to finish. Is Sterne 
caviare to the general? If so, he has lefta 
numerous progeny of authors more popular 
than their parent. Mr. Thorpe is nothing if 
not discursive; and having no axe to grind 
and no sermon to preach, he tells story after 
story until his reader is surfeited with good 
things. We do not say that we have not 
heard some of his bon mots before, or that some 
might not have been omitted; but ‘‘ taken in 
the lump” they are good. Mr. Thorpe is not 
only a narrator of the good things of other 
people: he is a humourist himself. You can 
see that from a glance at his portrait, or at his 
scraps of autobiography scattered through the 


ter illusion than disillusion.’’ 
ties that seem to flay the very 
They 


book. We take the following at random. The’ 
author was at a little public-house half-way ' 





between Barmouth and Dolgelly. He did not 
join the lodger at the inn in eating a dish of 
scouse (Welsh for Irish stew) : 


** My conduct made my companion very uneasy : 

he dropped hints, made remarks iutended to be 
unpleasant, and when these produced no effect, 
asked what the deuce I meant by sitting down to 
dinner with a gentleman, and ‘turning up my 
nose at the vittles.’ The lodger made such a 
rumpus that it brought the landlord in to see what 
it was all about. ile the angry one was re- 
arranging his ideas, I got a word in—‘ Landlord, 
have you got a raw sheepskin on the place?’ 
‘No, haven't killed a sheep for weeks.’ ‘Then,’ 
with a look at the landlord, ‘that mutton must 
have killed itself.’ There was « faint call for 
‘Brandy, quick!’ a rush to the outside, and 
sounds as of great disturbance of tho digestive 
organs, during which I withdrew.”’ 
This anecdote is followed by another, possibly 
better, but not autobiographical; and so on 
throughout a book which no one can find too 
long. Dip into this table talk when you will, 
and you will find something amusing, some- 
thing interesting. It is a holiday book, from 
which the writer probably derived as much 
amusement as the reader. 

The Queen at Balmoral. By F. P. Humphrey. 

(Fisher Unwin.) Britons sometimes show their 
inquisitiveness about the Queen in a very offen- 
sive manner. Mr. Humphrey tells us that 
visitors at the Presbyterian kirk near Balmoral 
use their opera-glasses on Her Majesty. One 
person visited the kirk on Sacrament Sunday, 
and, as the Queen left the table, arose from her 
seat and swept a low curtsey. This account of 
the Queen’s _— life is written in a pleasant 
and not at all ina Paul Pry strain. Weare told 
many details about the gardens, the monuments, 
the ‘‘shiels,”’ and the pets of Balmoral. Per- 
haps the most curious detail is the avcount of 
Her Majesty’s train. 
“It used to be preceded by a pilot-engine, but 
of late years a new system has been adopted. 
There are ordinarily three men at work on the line 
in every one-and-a-half miles. ‘These are turned 
for the time into signalmen, and wherever ueces- 
sary additional men are placed, ‘hey are so 
stationed that together they commind the line. 
So that really every foot of the line from Ballater 
to Windsor is under supervision.”’ 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN informs us that the 
publication of Mr. Ruskin’s Verona and other 
Lectures is now finally fixed for June 15, when 
it will be issued simultaneously in America, 
arrangements having been made with Messrs. 
Macmillan to copyright the work there. The 
Letters to a College Friend, which will also be 
ready about the same time, are of exceptional 
interest, having been written when Mr. Ruskin 
was full of his plans for Modern Painters; and 
the intimate character of the correspondence 
is shown in the unfettered and diffuse expres- 
sion of his opinions on such various subjects as : 
the history of a penny, Lakeland and its 
nomenclature, men of letters, the scheme of 
the Creation, the presence of death in Eden, 
the art of shadiog (with illustrations of his 
methods), the choice of metaphor in his poems, 
scenes of his travels, ‘c., together with dis- 
cussions on art and artists, extending over 
some twenty-five pages. 

Mr. GeorGE MEREDITH's new novel, ‘‘ Lord 
Ormont and his Aminta,’? which has been 
running through the Pull Mall Magazine, will 
be published in three volumes by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall in the course of the present month. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in preparation a 
series of books, to be entitled ‘‘ Climbing in 
the British Isles,” by Mr. W. P. Haskett- 
Smith. The first volume, Zngland, is nearly 
ready ; and it will be followed by two other 
volumes on Wales and Scotland, 
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Mr. Tuomas PowWEL, professor of Celtic at 
Cardiff, proposes to publish by subscription a 
photographic facsimile of the Welsh Psalter 
printed by Bishop Morgan in 1588, of which 
only four copies are known to be in existence. 
It is a foolscap quarto volume of 168 pages, in 
black-letter, ard was probably printed by the 
deputies of Christopher Barker. The text will 
be preceded by a short introduction, with 
illustrations of Bishop Morgan’s birthplace and 
the residence of William Salesbury, and with 
facsimiles of autographs of the bishop and 
others. Subscribers should address themselves 
to Mr, CO. J. Clark, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


Mrs. EpMUND BoGeER is writing for Messrs. 
William Andrews & Co., of Hull, a book on 
Bygone Southwark, which will deal in a popular 
manner with historical Southwark and London 
Bridge. Ecclesiastical, literary, dramatic, and 
antiquarian associations will be noticed at 
length ; a good deal of attention will be paid 
to local celebrities ; the famous fair and other 
forms of amusement will be fully noticed ; 
details of local industries will also be included. 
Numerous illustrations, maps, and plans will be 
given, and no pains will be spared to render the 
volume of lasting interest. The authoress is 
the wife of Canon Boger, of St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School, Southwark. 


Tuz Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a work, entitled Z7’he Apostles’ Creed : 
its Relation to Primitive Christianity, by Prof. 
Swete. Its purpose is to supply educated 
members of the English Church who are not 
professed theologians with materials for form- 
ing a judgment upon a controversy which 
originated in Germany, and has _ recently 
attracted attention in England. The substance 
of the book was delivered in the form of lec- 
tures at Cambridge during last Lent term. 


Messrs. MacmittraAn & Co. announce a 
volume by the Bishop of Manchester, entitled 
Church Work : its Means and Methods. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. have in 
the press a new volume of verse by May 
Kendal, to be called Songs from Dreamland. 


Extracts from the works of Robert Greene, 
M.A., edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart, under the 
title of Green Pastures, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock as the new volume of the ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Library,” to be published immediately. 


Messrs Georce Bett & Sons have in the 
press a book by Mrs. Edmonds, to be called 
Amygdala, a Tale of the Greek Revolution. 


Mr, BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Silent Shore,” which is about to appear in 
serial form in several papers, has already 
been dramatised and produced in London. 
The author is now writing a serial for Young 
England. 


An edition of one thousand copies of Mr. 
W. M. Conway’s Climbing in the Himalayas has 
been nearly sold out in England. Large 
numbers have also been sold for the colonies 
and India, and Messrs. Appleton & Co. have 
arranged to issue it in the United States. A 
special edition of the work is now being pre- 
pared, in two volumes, the latter of which will 
contain the scientific memoranda of the 
expedition, edited by Profs. Roy and Bonney, 
besides the larger map of the ground explored. 

A sEcoND edition of the Hon. Roden Noel’s 
Livingstone in Africa, with illustrations by 
Mr. Hume Nisbet, will shortly be published 
through Messrs. Ward & Downey. 

Mr. BensamMin Kinp’s book on Social 
Evolution has already reached a sale of three 
thousand, 

Tue demand at the libraries for The Green 
Bay Tree has already nearly exbausted the first 


second edition now in the press, also in three 
volumes. 


Tue National Home-Reading Union will 
this year hold two summer], meetings—at 
Buxton during the last week of June, and at 
Salisbury during the first week of July. At 
Buxton, geological excursions will be con- 
ducted by Mr. J. C. Marr, who will also lecture 
on ‘*‘The Building of the Pennine Chain.” At 
Salisbury, special attention will be paid to 
archaeology, under the direction of Dr. 
Humphry Blackmore, Prof. T. McKenny 
Hughes, and Baron Anatole von Hiigel. 


Ar the last meeting for the season of the 
Library Association, to be held on Monday 
next at 8 p.wm., at 20 Hanover-square, Sir 
Edmund Verney will read a paper on the public 
library established under the Library Acts in 
the village of Claydon, Bucks. 


Ar the annual meeting of the National 
Indian Association, to be held in the Indian 
Conference Room of the Imperial Institute on 
Friday next, June 15, at 5 p.m., Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, author of Miss Stuart's Legacy, will read 
a paper on ‘‘ Pupils and Teachers in the 
Punjab.” 


For next week Messrs. Sotheby have included 
in one catalogue several interesting collections. 
On Monday they will begin the sale with forty- 
five lots selected from the library of Mr. Birket 
Foster, whose collection of pictures fetched such 
high prices the other day. Almost every one 
might be placed in the class of “‘rarissima.”” Of 
Shakspere, Mr. Birket Foster had acquired not 
| only all the four Folios, but also six of the 

Quartos, and the first collected edition of the 

| Poems (1640). Scarcely next in importance 
|may be mentioned—a rather imperfect copy 
|of Caxton’s Myrrour of the World; the first 
edition of the Compleat Angler ; Walton’s Lives, 
with his own corrections of the errata; the 
fourth edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress (1680) ; 
first editions of Spenser, Suckling, Herrick, 
Sterne, and Tennyson; and books with the 
autograph of Martin Luther snd Milton. Next 
follows—two series of Persian drawings that 
had once belonged to Warren Hastings; a 
collection of books from the library of Charles 
Dickens, including some of his own rarest 
pieces; a MS. inventory of the household 
effects of Oliver Cromwell; a series of en- 
gravings by Cruikshank, belonging to Mr. 
Spielmann ; an extra-illustrated copy of Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, together with a quantity of 
Norfolk portraits; and two autograph MSS. 
of Sir Waiter Scott from Abbotsford. 











UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. A. AvsteN LEIGH, provost of King’s 
College, has been elected to the office of vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge for a second year. 


Tue following names have to be added to the 
list of those upon whom the honorary degree 
of D.C.L., will be conferred at Oxford, on June 
20: Prof. R. Lanciani of Rome, and Prof. D. 
Mendeléef of St. Petersburg. 


Mr. R. WARRINGTON, of Harpenden, Herts, 
has been elected to the Sibthorpian chair of 
rural economy at Oxford, in succession to Sir 
John Henry Gilbert, with whom he has bven 
long assoviated in connexion with the. agri- 
cultural experiments of Sir John Lawes. 


THE University of Halle-Wittenberg will 
celebraic its bicentenary in the week of August. 
Oxford will be represented on the occasion by 
Prof. J. Cock Wilson; and Cambridge, by Sir 
Gabriel Stokes, Dr. J. Sandys, and Prof. J. 
Armitage Robinson. 


Tur Smith’s Prizes at Cambridge have been 





large edition ; and Messrs. Hutchinson have a awarded to Mr. S. S. Hough and Mr. H. C. 





—_—— 


Pockiington, both scholars of St. John’s College, 
who were third and fourth wranglers in Part I, 
of the mathematical tripos in 1892. The 
former took for the subject of his essay, ‘“‘ The 
Oscillations of an Ellipsoidal Shell containing 
Fluid”; and the latter ‘‘The Steady Motion 
= Small Oscillations of an Electrified Hollow 
ortex.” 


TuE Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright delivered his 
terminal lecture as Grinfield Lecturer at Oxford 
on Wednesday of this week, his subject being 
‘*The Septuagint Translation of the Last 
Vicion of Daniel (chaps. x.-xii).” 


THE Ellerton prize essay will be read in the 
Divinity School at Oxford, next Monday, by 
Mr. C. D. Chambers, of Hertford. The subject 
is: “The Light thrown upon Old Testament 
History by Egyptian Monuments.” 


AT a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, to 
be held in the University Museum at Oxford 
next Monday evening, Prof. Frank Clowes 
will read a paper, with experimental and other 
illustrations, on ‘‘The Application of the 
Hydrogen-Flame to Gas-testing.” 


THE new buildings of the Indian Institute at 
Oxford—consisting of an extension of the 
library and a large lecture-room—were formally 
opened last Saturday, when speeches were 
delivered by the Vice-chancellor (Dr. Boyd) 
and Sir M. Monier- Williams, and Sir W. W. 
Hunter gave an address on “Indian Educa- 
tion,” with special reference to the Hindu and 
Muhammadan systems. Sir Monier-Williams 
expressed his intention of presenting at once 
to the Institute his own Oriental library of 
between three and four thousand volumes, in- 
cluding a large number of very valuable works. 
He also announced that the Thakore Sabib of 
Gondal bad offered the money still required for 
the completion of the museum connected with 
the Institute. 


Tu following is the Latin letter, written by 
the public orator, which was presented by Mr. 
Oscar Browning, on behalf of the University of 
Cambridge, at the inauguration of new 
academical buildings at Caen on June 2:— 


‘*Nuper a Rectore vestro benignissime certiores 
facti, ineunte mense proximo Academiae vestrae in 
usum quasi palatium novum auspiciis optimis 
dedicatum iri, de re tam felici vobis omnibus ex 
animo gratulamur. Etenim, quamquam cum 
omnibus doctrinae domiciliis studiorum commun- 
ium commercio sumus aliquatenus consociati, 
vobiecum praesertim per saecula compluria neces- 
situdinis vinculo quodam singulari fuimus con- 
iuncti. Primum enim ipsa urbs, quae Academiae 
vestrae sedes tam diu fuisse gloriatur, per annos 
plusquam octingentos templorum __ spiendore 
gemino ornata est, quae Regis nostri Wilelmi, Nor- 
mannorum Ducis, et Reginae eius memoriam in per- 
petuum conservabunt. Deinde Academiam ves- 
tram, patriae per tot saecula fidelissimam, fere 
quadringentos sexaginta abhinc annos Principem 
nostrum serenissimum Henricum Sextum inter 
conditores suos habuisse constat. Etiam nosmet 
ipsi Universitatis nostrae inter ornamenta Col- 
legium numeramus fere eodem tempore ab eodem 
Rege fundatum. Eo libentius igitur hoc ipso 
anno, quo Oollegii —_— Praeses Universitati 
toti est praepositus, Collegii eiusdem Socium ad 
Academiam vestram honoris causa legatum 
mittimus ; quem tum alias propter causas ea qua 
soletis comitate ct benevolentia accipietis, tum 
propterea pracecrtim, quod solus Universitatis 
nostrae inter praeceptores Reipublicae vestrae 
illustrissimae a Praeside honoris titulo haud ita 
pridem est ornatus.”’ 


As the academical year at Cambridge has 
practically closed, the Registrary announces 
that the total of matriculations during 1893-4 
amounts to 935, being the smallest number 1 
any of the last ten years (excepting 1891-2). 
The high water mark was reached with 1027 


| matriculations in 1589-90. 
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At Mason College, Birmingham, Dr. Percy 
F. Frankland has been elected to the chair of 
chemistry, in succession to Prof. Tilden; and 
Mr. W. MeNeile Dixon, of Dublin, to the chair 
of English, in succession to Prof. Arber. 


Ar a meeting of graduates of London, held 
last week at the chambers of Mr. H. M. 
Bompas, in the ie the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 


‘¢(1) That this meeting is of opinion that, ifa 
local teaching University for London be desirable, 
it ought to be constituted apart from the existing 
University of London ; 

‘*(2) That a committee be appointed for the 
pu of giving practical effect to the foregoing 
resolution, to consist of the following gentlemen 
(with power to add to their number) :—Messrs. 
H. M. Bompas, J. George Joseph, Mr. Heber 
Hart, Dr. M. Baines, J. Sinclair, Benjamin White- 
head, Dr. Robert Bryant, Pascoe Daphne, H. 
Broughton Edge, Dr. H. J. Macevoy, Dr. R. M. 
Williams, and Dr. J. M. Gover.’’ 


Graduates who are in sympathy with the 


objects of the committee may communicate 
with the hon. secretary, Mr. Heber Hart, Gold- 
smith-buildings, Temple. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A POET’S WIFE. 
(In memoriam M. Le G.) 


A wuts little soul was cast on the world, 
As pure and fair as the falling snow. 

Her white little wings on her breast were furled 
As she glided down to her home below. 


If this white little soul had met with her worth 
In a queenly crown she had been arrayed ; 

But the blind caprice that is god of this earth 
Gave her the garb of a simple maid. 


And she grew as a lily that lurks in a wood 
And scents with its breath a desolate place, 
Till she bloomed into beautiful womanhood, 
And the light that was in her lighted her face. 


Then a poet, walking this weary world, 
Like a flash of dawn on her vision broke ; 
And around his heart her tendrils curled 
As a creepar lithe round a shielding oak. 


And she turned and twined till the two were one, 
And a fresh young life within her stirred ; 

And a baby soul from beyond the sun 
Swam into her ken to a tune unheard. 


Across our path the poet strayed ; 

A tremulous thrill through our woodland ran ; 
We saw and loved the white little maid, 

We saw and loved the white-souled man. 


Ah me ! had we known for how short a spell 

She was lent to our love by the dumb design— 
Ah me! but in trath we had loved her well— 

My heart, and the heart that is one with mine. 


We had shown our love in a thousand ways : 
We had brought her flowers from a garden of 


song : 
We _~ strayed with her soul where the deep brook 
Ss: 


ys: 
We had sat where the sunset lingers long. 


We had wandered mazily, hand in hand, 
Through the summer meads where the sweet 
birds sing : 
And when autumn flared through the golden land, 
We had cheated winter with talk of spring. 


But we looked through the arch of thecoming years, 
And we said, ‘ For life she shall still be ours, 
Why steal the honey of joys and tears ? 
Why haste to pluck all time's fair flowers ?”’ 


We spake, but the sands of her fated days 

ane swiftly out ere the word was sped : 
d the faded wreath of our tardy praise 
We can but lay by our Mildred dead. 


GRANT ALLEN, 


OBITUARY. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, LL.D. 


TnHovcnu Mr. Pearson had almost all his life 
been in weak health, the news of his death (on 
May 29) comes as a shock to those who have 
fresh in their minds his one great success, the 
publication of National Life and Character. 

Charles Henry Pearson was born at Islington 
in 1830, being the fourth son of the Rev. J. N. 
Pearson, some time vicar of Tunbridge Wells. 
His eldest brother was Sir John Pearson, a judge 
of the High Court. He was educated at Rugby 
in its palmy days, and for a short while at King’s 
College, London. In June, 1849, he matricu- 
lated at Oriel College, Oxford, but in the 
following year gained a scholarship at Exeter. 
In Michaelmas term, 1852, he was placed in the 
first class in classics, along with the late Earl 
of Carnarven and the late Prof. Chandler. He 
had intended to adopt medicine as his profession, 
but his health would not permit of this. In 
1854 he was fortunate enough to be elected to a 
fellowship at Oriel, which still retained not a 
little of his earlier glory ; and this he held until 
his marriage in 1872. The versatility of his 
interests may be gathered from the fact that he 
was both treasurer and president of the Union, 
and that he also won the prize for the English 
poem on a sacred subject. From 1855 to 1865 
he was professor of modern history at King’s 
College, London, and from 1869 to 1871 he 
lectured on modern history at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To this period of his life belongs 
his editorship of the short-lived National Review 
(1862-63), and the publication of two important 
historical works—A History of England during 
the Early and Middle Ages (2 vols., 1861-1868), 
and Historical Maps of England during the First 
Thirteen Centuries (1869, third ed. 1884), 

In 1872 the state of his health compelled Mr. 
Pearson to emigrate to Australia, where he soon 
began to take an active part both in education 
and in politics. In 1874 he lectured in modern 
history at Melbourne University; and from 
1875 to 1877 he was head of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College at Melbourne. Henceforth, 
Mr. Pearson devoted himself more and more to 
politics, being elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Victoria in 1878, and retaining his 
seat until 1892. But even in politics his chief 
interest lay in education. His tenure of office 
as minister of public instruction (1886 to 
1890) is notable for his efforts to make 
primary education compulsory and secular, and 
also to stimulate secondary and _ technical 
instruction in special schools. Besides being a 
regular contributor to the local press, Mr. 
Pearson found time to write a third historical 
work—Lnglish History in the Fourteenth Century 
(1876)—to compile a Students’ English 
Grammar, in co-operation with Prof. H. A. 
Strong; and (with the same assistance) to 
“188 , uvenal for the Clarendon Press Series 
1887). 

In 1892 Mr. Pearson returned to England again 
under medical advice; but to the very last he 
worked hard as secretary to the Agent- General 
for Victoria—an appointment formerly held by 
another man of letters, Mr. Cashel — e 

e De . 


WALTER HAWKEN TREGELLAS. 


Tue literary enthusiasts connected with the 
West Country have to mourn the loss of a 
friend who was engaged in the same pursuits. 
Mr. Walter Hawken Tregellas died suddenly at 
Deal, on May 28. 

His father was John Tabois Tregellas, the 
writer of humorous tales in the Cornish dialect, 
and his mother was a Miss Hawken. He was 
born at Truro on July 10, 1831, and educated 
at its grammar school from 1845 to 1847, where 
he became friendly with many other clever lads 





A few years ago he wrote for the Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall an excellent history 
of the school, its foundation, its masters, and its 
pupils. When it became necessary for him to 
adopt some profession in life, he entered the 
War Office as Draughtsman. This was on 
July 10, 1855; and on May 24, 1866, he was 
promoted to the post of Chief Draughts- 
man. After thirty-eight years of faithful 
service, he retired on August 1, 1893, and 
talked hopefully to his friends of finishing the 
History of the Tower for which he had long 
been collecting the materials. But this was 
not to be. 

His chief delight was in his native county 
aud his profession, and fortunately for him his 
caliing suited his tastes and his talents. He 
compiled in 1878, for Mr. Stanford, a useful 
Guide to Cornwall, and superintended the re- 
vision and printing of the numerous issues 
which have since been absorbed by the public. 
From the materials indicated in the Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis he compiled two interesting volumes 
on ‘**Cornish Worthies;” and for the earlier 
volumes of the Dictionary of National Biography 
he wrote the lives of the principal Cornishmen 
who have been embalmed in its pages. To the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
which is printed in the city of Truro, he 
contributed many papers: among’ them 
articles on the brothers Lander, who were 
among the early explorers of Central Africa, 
and Henry Bone, the famous artist on enamel. 

Tregellas enjoyed the elucidation of anti- 
quarian remains and ancient buildings. If he 
spent a holiday at Llangollen, bis hours were 
not wasted in idleness; for he was diligent in 
tracing the dimensions and description of 
Castle Dinas Bran, a favourite object of visit in 
its vicinity, and in noting the objects of in- 
terest in the entire Vele. When he wandered 
on Wimbledon Common, his steps naturally 
turned to Caesar’s Camp; and his description is 
styled by Mr. Thorne, in the Environs of London, 
the best account of that entrenchment. His 
working days were passed in the Horse Guards ; 
and among the most valuable of his contribu- 
tions to literature was the reproduction of a 
dozen views of that building and its surround- 
ings as they appeared under the Stuarts and 
the Georges. For the papers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers he drew up an “ Historical 
Sketch of the Permanent Coast Defences of 
England,” and for their Institute at Chatham 
he compiled a similar paper on ‘‘ The Defences 
of Malta,” 

Tregellas wrote in the Magazine of Art, the 
Art Journal, and the Nineteenth Century. Most 
of his topographical articles were inserted in 
the Archaeological Journal. When the members 
of the Civil Service determined upon bringing 
out a magazine of their own, he was called 
— for an introduction descriptive of its 
objects and for contributions to its pages. It 
was duly started, with the title of Under the 
Crown; but it appealed only to a limited circle 
of readers, and its course was soon run. 

All the literary work of W. H. Tregellas was 
done thoroughly, and therefore well. 

W. P. CourtNeEy. 


KONSTANTINE KRYSTALLES, 


A ¥rEW weeks ago, by the premature death of 
Konstantine Krystallés, a poet was lost to 
Greece, who, if he did not show the highest 
genius, has written lines that must for ever live 
in the hearts of the people. The word 
“people” is here used advisedly; for his 
poems, written in the tongue or dialect which 
is still the language of a large majority of 
Greeks, appeal to the ‘‘ people’ more than to 
avy other class. Yet who can be insensible to 
that wonderful charm with which he invests 
ings unreal, so as to make them appear the 





who have since made their way in the world. 
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most real of all? He writes as if he knew all 
the Nereids, and the witches of the hills and 
streams and woods, as intimately as the fisher- 
folk and the Mavromata, of whom the shepherds 
sing on their pipes; and by the magic of his pen 
he makes the reader know them also. Always 
in delicate health, always poor, Krystallés must 
yet in his rich and peculiar gift have found 
compensation for the disappointments and 
wearying care which his humble occupation asa 
clerk, in order to acquire the ra pds (jv, must 
have brought to him. 

Let everyone who can read Modern Greek 
procure his Aypérixa, and the fascination of his 
verse must needs be acknowledged by such. 
It was to one of the shortest poems in the col- 
lection bearing the above title, that the prize 
was adjudged in the poetical competition of 
1890. The title of this graceful conception, 
7& wodit THs Mapas, does not admit of any more 
poetical translation than ‘‘Mary’s aprons.” 
Difficult as it is to conceive any inspiration 
arising from such a prosaic subject, the case 
is quite different in respect to the oda worked 
by the hands of the beautiful Maria, and em- 
broidered all over with stars. Washed and 
spread out on the river bank to dry, an eagle 
flying on high saw and pounced upon it, and, 
carrying it up into the heavens, lost it 
among the stars, leaving the maiden weeping 
for her loss. The apron being afterwards dis- 
covered upon the ground by some officers of a 
certain king, and taken to the palace, a reward 
was offered to whomsoever should find the fair 
owner, with the result that, Maria being 
found, the king took her to wife. As Roidis 
and Polités were the judges, one can hardly 
question their decision; but ‘H @Aocyepa ‘the 
Shepherd’s Pipe,” appears to me to have far 
more power as well as pathos than Ta oda rijs 
Mapias. 

At the funeral oration delivered in the Par- 
nassos by Kostes Palamas, a poet who is more 
widely known, the orator likened Krystalles 
to a bird which flutters and warbles among the 
low herbage, and does not itself recognise that 
its wings are made for flying in the high 
heavens. Perbaps, had Krystallés lived longer, 
he might have discove that he possessed 
that power; but who knows whether, if he 
had left the earth, he would have carried all 
hearts with him in his lofty flight, as when 
hovering near the ground he sang his songs of 
earth to spellbound listeners? As a prose 
writer, he showed the same faculty for beauti- 
fying small things. His travels among the 
Viach mountains, which first appeared in the 
Efdouas, were full of minute details, told so 
feelingly and graphically that each of his 
readers went with him all the way. 

ELIZABETH M, EpMon»Ds. 





Tre Rev. Mark Wilks, who had been in in- 
different health for some time past, died 
on Wednesday, June 6, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. He was well known as having been 
one of the most active and influential members 
of the first School Board for London. As 
chairman of the School Management Com- 
mittee, he made himself familiar with ever 
school and every teacher under the Board. 
Mr. Wilks was also for more than thirty years 
minister of the Congregational Church at 
Holloway, and was distinguished for the 
breadth of his theological views and for the 
— eloquence with which ke expounded 
em. 


WE have also to record the death of Edward 
Capern, at one time well known as the “ post- 
man poet.” All his life was spert in North 
Devon. He was born at Tiverton in 1819, and 
~~ at ep arg. ae Se on June 5. 

uring his later years he enjoyed a pension of 
£80 on the Civil Lis ta wi 





IN MEMORIAM. 
THE HON. RODEN NOEL. 


THERE can scarcely be a more difficult task 
than to write of a dear and intimate friend 
immediately after his death. But when he is 
one whose name is familiar in circles that 
widen out far beyond that of home ties and 
close friendships, private feeling must give 
way; and it seems fitting that these few in 
memoriam words should appear in the pages of 
a journal which has printed so many of his own 
utterances, both in prose and in verse, and 
which has given to his work so much fair and 
generously expressed recognition. 

The bereaved friends of Roden Noel speak of 
the charm of his personality, the loveableness 
of his nature, the warmth and loyalty of his 
friendship: they speak too of the greatness of 
his work, and the nobleness and beauty of the 
song that lived in ‘‘the golden mcuth.” 

He was not merely charming in the attrac- 
tion of his childlike openness, his readiness to 
receive and to give sympathy, his delicate fun, 
his hearty enjoyment of the common pleasures 
of common life, he had also height of vision, 
depth of insight, and largeness of grasp. 
that he must have been a powerful influence, 
whether he had chosen to leave any expression 
of himself in literary form or not. 

His many-sided nature did find much ex- 
pression in work which was in its essence 
great: work dealing with sensuous beauty, 
‘‘ divine philosophy,” many-mooded nature, and 
human life with its joy and its sorrow—its 
sorrow more than its joy; often its bitterness 
and anguish. 

But if the iron of the world’s woe had 
entered into his soul, he had, too, a message] of 
hope for the sorrowful, of faith for the tempest- 
tossed: a message that came from the heart of 
no mere optimist, but expressed the conviction 
of a thinker, as well as told of the vision of a 
seer. 

He never posed as a teacher; but to know 
him and his work was to gain a widened out- 
look, a keener spiritual vitality, an intenser love 
of man and of nature, and a stronger desire for 


truth, 
E. H. H. 


Atas, that even poets die ! 

The men who keep the old world young, 
Who know God’s deepest mystery, 

But fall e’er half their song is sung. 
Still had the sun, the stars of night, 
And waves of haunted Cornish seas, 

A’ hundred jewels exquisite, 

Stored for you in their treasuries. 

The doors are shut, the locks are sealed, 
And many weep above your grave, 
Some for the secrets unre . 

And all remembering what you gave. 


But I who loved your songs and you, 
A gracious er still s meet, 
On peaceful days of August blue, 


Haunting Port Wrinkle’s tiny street. 


Together we'll the footpath take 

That wends to high cliff solitudes, 

And see the tower of far Landrake, 
The autumn-dyed St. German’s woods. 


Gaze far across the sea-fed tide, 

The Hamoaze waters glancing bright, 
Towards Plymouth, dazzling as a bride, 
Sun-smitten in her robes of white. 


And when T tle’s brow is won 
And, mid the bracken and the grass, 
We hear the solemn unison 

Of wild bees singing as they pass, 


And those great waves of Cornwall roar 
Along the coast from Rame to Looe, 

The truths of God and earth once more 

I know that I shall learn from you. P. ds 


May 29, 1894, 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for June contains at least two 
specially interesting articles. One is by Mr. 
Conybeare, on some New Testament passages 
which may be illustrated out of Philo. The 
first, on the representation of the descent of the 
Holy Spirit as a dove, deserves special attention. 
It is shown that the supposition of an actual 
bird is to be found in the earliest forms of the 
tradition, and that the symbolic use of the 
dove for the divine wisdom or reason was in 
vogue among the Hellenised Jews at the 
beginning of the tirst century. Another note 
is on the ‘‘seamless cout” of John xix. 23, 
and a third on the “‘ holy kiss,” ‘‘ kiss of love,”’ 
“kiss of peace” in early Christian writings. 
Mr. McLean, of Christ’s College, gives a loyal 
and admiring disciple’s description of the late 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s work at Cambridge. 
Articles by Prof. Macalister on Prof. Sayce, by 
Dr. Bruce, and by Sir J. W. Dawson (who 
again forgets all intellectual modesty) complete 
the contents of the number. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NORTH-PICTISH INSCRIPTIONS TRANSLATED 
AND EXPLAINED. 


VI.—The Remaining Stones. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

In this letter I shall deal with all the 
remaining stones, in order of their illegibility. 

I. I ought to have mentioned in a former 
letter a fragment found close to the Connings- 
burgh Stone in Shetland. Prof. Rhfs (p. a 
read it as In, fullowed by an apparent Uv, an 
Lord Southesk (Oghams of Scotland, p. 2035) 

with him. Mr, Allen, according to Prof. 
Rhjs, treats it as ER, followed by an apparent 
0; but Mr. Allen’s drawing, now before me, 
seems to regard it as ORE. It is, indeed, a 
question which is the upper and which the 
lower side of the stem-line; and at present one 
can only say that, if the fragment contains the 
letters ER, they may be the preposition er, 
Pictish for air (‘‘ upon” or ‘in front of”), as 
in the Conningsburgh Stone itself. 

II. A fragment from Abernethy, showing 
“certain portions of the legs of a horse, so 
that it was probably ... ornamented with a 
hunting scene” (Rhfs, p. 268). The only 
Ogams left may be read either imn or qmi: 
the latter is more likely—query, (Meq)q Mi..., 
“Of Mac Mi...” 

III. The Brodie Stone was discovered in 
digging out the foundations of the present 
kirk of Dyke and Moy (New Statistical Acc. 
of Scotland, Elginshire, p. 221), which was built 
in 1781, but behind the site of an old one 
(Sinclair’s Stat. Acc. xx., p. 224). On one side 
it has a cross, and ornamentation not dis- 
tinetively Pictish: on the other sjde a number of 
symbols, none of them sacred, and some of them 
dis inctively Pictish. And it differs from our 
previous examples of the kirkyard march-stone, 
in having Ogams on the side which bears the 
cross as well as on the other. Unhappily 
Stuart does not copy the Ogams, Brash does 
not give the stone, and I have seen no photo- 
graph or squeeze of them; but I have rubbings 
kindly lent me by Mr. Romilly Allen, and the 
—— readings of Prof. Rhfs and Lord 

uthesk. 

The inscription on the cross-side runs along 
the right-hand edge. Prof. Rhfs, after giving 
a liberally queried transcript, says ‘‘ It is useless 
to try to make anything out of this, which is 
imperfect at the beginning and the end, as it 
is also in the middle” (p. 288). Lord Southesk 
and Mr. Allen’s rubbing have suggested to me 
the germs of a reading and translation ; but it 
would be waste of time to discuss the inscrip- 
tion at present. 

On the other face of the stone are two rows 
of Ogams, one on each of the long edges. In 
the only similar case which we have had, that 
of the Bressay Stone, the inscription begins on 
the right-hand edge. Taking the right-hand 





row first, then, we find it beginning, quite 
unmistakably, Eddarrnon ; but after that almost 
everything is missing or conjectural. There 
are strokes below the line which Prof. Rhjs 


(p. 287) regards as probably part of another n; | / 


en comes a gap; after which he reads a 
possible hh, followed by tum and a possible o ; 
and then no more can be read. 

Edd is that same variant of eft which we 
have already found on the Golspie Stone. It is 
followed by the name of the stead Arrnon(n) 
= Arrn’on(n), ‘in front of the gorse” (or, 
less probably, ‘‘in front of the stone’’), a 
name which, as in the case of the Golspie 
edd, describes its physical situation. The few 
remaining letters must wait till I can form an 
opinion on the — readings of them. 

The inscription on the left edge is copied by 
Prof. Rhjs in twenty-one characters ; but, as 
twelve of them are queried, I am obliged, in 
this case also, to wait for more light. 

IV. The Aquhollie Stone, about five miles 
north-west of Stonehaven, has no obvious orna- 
mentation, and its vowel-marks are notches 
rather than lines. Prof. Rhys, regarding certain 
marks in the stone as just possibly indicatin 
an a at the beginning and an i at the end, 
suggests that in this case we should have a 
common ending of a Celtic genitive, and the 
whole would be Vinoni Tedovi, or else Avi 
Nonitedovi, meaning “ the ve of Vinon 
Tedov, or of O’ Nonitedov;”’ ** but this is sheer 
guesswork” (p. 271), and on p. 304 he says 
that this stone ‘‘ may be wholly Celtic.” 

All, however, that Prof. Rh¥s fairly satisfied 
himself of was Vi(or wo)noni(’)fed(?)ov, and 
his only reason for reading the second i was 
that Mr. Allen found the space occupied to be 
the same as filled by the previous i: he him- 
self ‘‘could not decide whether to count four 
considerable depressions, or exactly twice the 
number by including less perceptible ones.”’ 

Mr. Allen has kindly lent me his rubbing of 
the stone. I see no trace of initial a; and the 
marks at the end are separated by an abnormal 
interval from the p ing v. As for the 
doubtful second i, there are four notches so 
close together that it is incredible that a single 
notch should have filled the remaining space 
between the » and the d; and, as Prof. Rhfs 
found eight depressions, I shall read with con- 
fidence Vi Non e(ht)t Edov, and construe 0’ Non’s: 
Hearth-‘* Edov.” 

Vi = ui, pe. of ua, ‘‘ grandson” or ‘‘ de- 
scendant,” the modern 0’. We have already 
had an unquestionable example of the Ogam 
for v being used as = u, in the Nahhtvvddadts 
of the Bressay Stone; even if we did not, as we 
do, know the derivation of that name, we know 
that neither in Norse nor in Gaelic would htvd 
be a por sequence of sounds, however 
divided. The reason doubtless lies in the fact 
that both in Irish and Scottish Gaelic a v is 
frequently sounded as w or u (O’Donovan, /r. 
Gr. p. 47, Stewart, Gaelic Gr., p. 12); and I have 
previously pointed out that in the Dean of 
—_— Book we have vor and wor side by 
side. 

Non may = the Nnn and Nun of the Newton 
stone; for the Golspie Stone shows us 0 as = 
the breath-vowel (hhallorr = Norse hallr). I 
suspect Non and Nun to be genitives of a nom. 
Noor Nu (cf. O. Ir. bré, gen. brén; cit, gen. 
con), the same, perhaps, which on the Golspie 
Stone makes its genitive Nu according to the 
common rule in Scottish Gaelic. And I suspect 
that the genitive Nan in the St. Ninian’s Stone 
is another variant. * 





* The correspondence between Pictish phonetics 
as exhibited by me from these inscriptions and as 
exhibited by Dr. Whitley Stokes in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrége, xviii., PP. 114, 115, from the Irish Annals 
is very marked, but only in this case have I 
borrowed an idea from it. Dr. Stokes suggests 
that we have “Traces . of the »-decl. 





Edov = Fhedov, our Ogam inscriptions being 
all phonetic, and /h silent in Gaelic; the 
Newton Stone has already given us [osir = 
Rosfhir. This Fhedov is the aspirated form of 
edov = fedaib, O. Ir. dat. pl. of jid, a tree 
(Zeuss, p. 40). I have previously pointed out, 
at second-hand from Prof. Mackinnon,* that 
in the Dean of Lismore’s Book we get feanow 
= Fiannaibh; and we have already had another 
locative-dat. pl. in -ov (-obhv) in the Logie 
Elphinstone Stone. The cause of the aspiration 
of ‘he initial is that Ehtt-Fhedov was used as 
@ compound name, of which, according to the 
rule in later Gaelic, the second member would 
take aspiration; we shall have a parallel 
instance in the Aboyne Stone. 

The name Edov is, of course, as if an English- 
man should call his house The Firs, or The 
Grove. And I am inclined to guess that the 
additional strokes at the end of the inscription, 
which Mr. Allen’s rubbing does seem to show, 
somewhat like this : 


HLL 
I 





are a rough representation of a tree. 

Lord Southesk, in a paper read to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on 
December 14, 1885, writes that the stone ‘is 
said to have formed part of a circle recently 
removed” (p. 37). In that case the circle 
was doubtless a very large one, and the other 
stones marked the boundary of the stead at 
other points. 

V. The Scoonie Stone is an exact parallel in 
site and design to the Golspie Stone, like which 
it served to divide a kirkyard and an home- 
stead. It was found in the old kirkyard of 
Scoonie, in Fife (Stuart ii., Notices, p. 6). It 
has a cross on one side (the side, doubtless, 
that faced the kirk), and on the other three 
men on horseback hunting a stag with dogs; 
on this latter side it has also the so-called 
elephant-symbol and an Ogam inscription, 
together with a small plain cross of two lines, 
very like that on the Lunasting Stone. I main- 
tained that in the case of the Lunasting Stone 
this cross was really a pointer, indicating the 
position of the stead in relation to the line on 
which the stone stood ; and I maintain the same 
here. t 

Prof. Rh¥s (p. 304) gives the inscription as 
Ehtarrmnonn. The two strokes after the second 
r have, however, been read as ba by Lord 
Southesk (Pictish Symbolism, p. 75); and from 
a rubbing kindly lent me le Mr. Romilly 
Allen, oan a squeeze kindly sent me by Dr. 
Anderson, I consider that they are probably 
a b followed by an angled a facing left. I 
divide Lht arr bavonn, and construe ‘“ Hearth 
with enclosure for cows.” Bavonn I take to 
= babhun, which the Highland Society’s dict. 
gives as ‘‘ An inclosure for cattle, a fold where 
cattle are milked’’; for 6 instead of % see 
Zeuss, p. 14. Arr is, of course, the preposi- 





in Canonn . . . Manann,’’ which are genitives 
of Cana (p. 91) and Mano (p. 104). But he also 
quotes the gen. Manonn, and asks, ‘‘ Is the ‘ Cland 
Uanan’ of Bk. of Deir, V miswritten for ‘ Cland 
Canonn?’? And the conclusion is natural that 
genitives in -» from a nom. in -na or -no were 
written indifferently as -nan or -non; but I 
presume that in these cases (unlike Nan, Non, Nun) 
the variable vowel was unaccented. 

* From him and Dr. Joass [ also learnt that in 
Sutherland Catu’ is said for Cataibh, and Galluy 
for Gallaibh. 

+I may add that the horizontal line of the 
** cross’’ is on a distinct slope, and that at the left 
end of it another short line seems to run at right 
angles—facts which support the theory that it is 
a miniature ground-plan. 
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tion* ar or air, of which the literal meaning 
is “upon”; idiomatically it — ‘“ with,” in 
such cases as this, as a reference to the High- 
land Society’s Dictionary will show. I have 
before me # manuscript story dictated by a 
Scottish Gael, and edited by his children, in 
which occur the words, ‘‘our house is on one 
bed,” meaning “is one-bedded, has only one 
bed.” 

VI. This stone now stands in Aboyne Castle. 
In 1874 it was said to be “in the churchyard 
of Aboyne” (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. xi., p. 524), 
but Lord Southesk in 1884 said that it was 
‘* Found in the old churchyard of Formaston, 
about two miles from Aboyne.” I have 
searched Gazetteers and Ordnance-maps in vain 
for Formaston, in the hope of tracing our 
Pictish place-name near it. 

The stone, of which a great part is lost, 
bears, according to Lord Southesk, ‘‘ portions 
of an embossed and interlaced cross’’ on the 
same side as the Ogams, and the photograph 
attached to the offprint of his paper makes it 
morally certain that the interlaced work when 
complete did forma cross. On the right of it 
isa mirror, a frequent object in Pictish stones: 
it was cut before the Ogams, which make a 
bend to avoid it. 

Prof. Rhfs writes the inscription Magqqo 
Talluorrn-ehht Vrobbaccennevv. The first o is 
the same peculiar character which he fcon- 
sidered (p. 272) to = an Ogam given as o or 
oi in the Ballymote book: I suggest that it is 
borrowed from the Roman alphabet, and repre- 
sents an o with an i (the stem-line) lying across 
it, like the © of the St. Vigean’s Stone. Lord 
Southesk’s photograph shows a distinct cut 
joiniug it tothe T. The rr is followed by a 
** deep barb-like mark,” and a new line begins. 
Prof. Rhys takes it to show that the word is 
unfinished, and accordingly carries up the first 
letter from the next line: there is in the 
original no hyphen between the n and thee. The 
Ogamist, however, had no excuse for carrying 
over a single letter on to the second line, as 
Lord Southesk’s photograph shows that there 
was ample room to write it on the top line. 
The blank space left after the rr means that 
they end a word; and the barb-like mark, like 
the similar mark on the Bressay Stone, is 
merely an indication that the inscription is 
continued in a second line. Read— 


Maqq Oitall Uorr 
nehht Vrobbaccennevv 


and translate 


Son of Otal-Mor 
The hearth ‘* Vrobbaccennevv.”’ 


I divide Magqq Oitall and not Maqqoi Tall for 
three reasons—(1) the oi and ¢ have a special 
connecting stroke, (2) neither Maqqoi nor 
Maqqo has yet been found in Scottish Ogams, 
(3) the name Tal makes gen. Tail (which in 
Pictish might te Tell) in the only case known 
to me (War of the Gaedhill, Rolls ser., p. 120). 
I suggest that Oitall is a gen. of Otall = *Odall 

an older form of the Irish Odhail, ‘‘ Deaf.” 
This last word is indeed a compound of o + dall, 
and in our oldest Irish the second element 
would not have been aspirated: for ¢in place 


* In Scottish Gaelic this does not invariably 
aspirate the initial consonant of the following 
noun (Stewart, Gael. gram, p. 160). 

t In the Addenda siuce printed in the Proceed- 
ings of the same society for 1892-3, he now prefers 
(p. 411) a form found in the Book of Leinster, fol. 
38°: “it is there named ¢ér.’’? The form mentioned 
is, indeed identical with that on the Aboyne Stone. 
Or, of course, is the name of the letter, not its value : 
all the names given at the reference in question are 
names of diphthongs (Contents, p. 22), and we 
know (O"’Donovan, p. xxxii.) that in the Old Irish 
alphabet the diphthong oi bore the names ordinos 
and oir, the latter of which! «~ks like an infected 
form of an earlier dr. 








* 


of d, see Zeuss, p. 61. The genitive Uorr we 
have already had in the Burrian Stone, and have 
paralleled it with the wor of the Dean of 
Lismore’s book. 

Nehht = w’ ehht, the article being in the 
dative in accordance with the regular use of 
that case as a locative. Vrobbaccennevy is 
another of the dat. pl. place-names, the place 
being called, as in so many other instances, 
from its inbabitants. The people who had 
once lived here were apparently named Spot- 
heads or Speckleheads, from the roots of brob* 
‘*a speck, a spot” and cenn “ head,” which had 
cennaib for a dat. pl. in Old Irish. They may 
have worn caps of spotted deer-skin, and in an 
‘*Ossianic” poem in the Dean of Lismore’s Book 
we find battalions of soldiers called Cat- 
heads and Dogheads (Gaelic, p. 56, English, 
p. 80). The name is here given with an initial 
V instead of B, because, doubtless, the stead 
was known by the compound name Ehht-V., 
just as the Aquhollie stead was known as 
Ehtt-Fhedov, and so in accordance with the 
later practice the second element was aspirated. 
But Vrobbaccennevy is itself a compound, and 
we should have expected its own second element 
to begin with ch notc; it is possible that the 
word was older than the time at which the 
aspiration of second elements began, but the 
Dean of Lismore’s Book shows us, on p. 56 
referred to above, a like inconsistency, giving 
catchennith (1. 3), catkenich (l. 3 from fvot), 
chonchinnich (ib.). 

Assuming that we have remains of a cross on 
the same side, we shall conclude that the land, 
though occupied by Mac Oital-Uor, belonged 
to a religious foundation. The top part of the 
stone and all the left margin being broken off, 
we cannot tell that it did not also specify the 
name and ownership of other property, from 
which it served to mark off the tenure of Mac 
Oital-Uor (as is done on the Newton and 
Lunasting Stones). 


I have now given ‘‘a simple, consistent, and 
grammatical explanation” of every one of the 
inscriptions, so far as it is decipherable,+ which 
I undertook to deal with, and have proved them 
to be, so far as that, nothing but old Gaelic. To 
three critics I wish to reply as follows :—When 
Mr. Mayhew says: ‘‘ At no period of the Gaelic 
language could such a form as worr have been 
the gen. sing. of mdr,” obviously overlooking 
the fact that I had produced the gen. sing. 
wor from the Dean of Lismore’s Book, he shows 
the unwisdom of hasty dogmatism in phonetics : 
as regards his description of my methods I will 
only say, in the words of Henry Bradshaw, 
Memoir, p. 410, ‘‘ When charges are so abso- 
lutely without foundation, I always find them 
easy to bear.” Mr. McClure is very possibly 
right (against Skene) as to the Tully and Tilly 

* O'Donovan (pp. 57-8) gives 14 combinations 
of consonants (within a word) between which 
modern [Irish pronunciation inserts ‘‘ a very short 
vowel,’’ ¢.g., garg, pronounced garig. I have no 
serious doubt that the insertion of a between 4d and 
ce in the word before us is to be thus explained, 
though Jc is not one of the combinations men- 
tioned. Zeurs (p. 166) states that vowel-insertion 
between the more difficult combinations is un- 
doubted in O. Ir., though he gives no instance of 
this particular one. 

Otherwise (as the adj. termination -ach — pre- 
historic -ac) we might suppose in this case dbrobbac 
= brobach, which latter would be a correct adj. 
from drod. 

t Ihave not included the Papa Stronsa Stone 
(Orkneys), being confident that it is merely Latin, 
though, pending the sight of a photograph, I read, 
not as Prof. Rhys, dne ie/u, but dne Gisv, * of the 
lady Gisa.”’ The inscription is written 
above a cross, and doubtless, like that at Bressay, 
indicates a burial-place of, or belonging to, a 
woman: both stones are on ground conquered by 
the Norsemen. 





names, and the analogy I drew is not in the 
least necessary to my case. Mr. Macalister 
will see why the %%’s in the Bressay Stone 
must be 33’s and not dd's, if he will look at the 
illustration in Stuart or in Brash: the Ogams 
are absolutely unique characters, formed out of, 
but differentiated from, || || (the characters for 
dd) by curling the tops. As to the difficulty 
of the stone being bilingual, Nahhtvvddad’s : 
dattrr, although it can be analysed into three 
Norse words, is simply a proper name (like the 
surname Porgrimsdottir in an Icelandic funeral- 
notice of 1892 now before me): it no more 
makes the inscription partly Norse than the 
name of Mercy Greenhill occurring in a French 
letter would make that letter partly English. 

I hope to examine each stone in August, and 
in the autumn to publish my revised reprints 
of these letters, with chapters on the ages of 
the stones and on the linguistic and historical 
information which they yield—to which I may 
add a glossary and accidence. Anyone, not 
already in correspondence with me, who wishes 
to receive details of publication later on has 
only to send me his name and address on a 
postcard; and, though I have no time for con- 
troversy, I shall be grateful for any corrections 
or suggestions on points of detail which anyone 
may communicate to m+. 

Lastly, I beg to express my very special 
thanks to the editor of the AcADEMy for an 
indulgence far greater than at the outset I 
anticipated having to ask for, and to him and 
the printers for the great accuracy with which 
my letters have been printed. 

EpwWarpD W. B. NIcHOLsoN. 








THE SBPIUAGINT VZR28SUS THE HEBREW TEXT OF 
THE BIBLE. 
VI. 
Athenaeum Club. 

If the facts I have collected and the infer- 
ences I have drawn in the letters you have 
kindly permitted me to print are sustainable, it 
must be granted that they involve a very serious 
departure from the methods and perhaps the 
results of a good.deal of modern Biblical 
criticism. I do not mean to say that the main 
results arrived at by Kuenen and Wellhausen 
and others will be broken down; but I 
certainly do hold that some details of their 
work, so largely based upon the integrity 
and value of the Masoretic text, will have 
to be reconsidered. It is assuredly a 
very remarkable fact that those who have 
devoted so much time and patience to the 
sifting of every statement in the Bible, should 
have done so |jttle to justify their faith and 
ours in an edition of the Bible whose claims to 
confidence have been questioned in various 
ways for several hundred years. 

Obiter dicta there are in abundance, but few 
or no proofs that the stupendous difficulties 
which surround the Hebrew text have been 
faced. Yet these difficulties require in many 
ceases neither special philological knowledge nor 
training to appreciate. The materials are 
the common property of us all, and their 
adequate use only needs the not uncommon 
faculty of being able judicially to weigh 
evidence. 

The necessity for this reconsideration seems 
to me to be especiaily incumbent upon distin- 
guished English scholars like Dr. Driver, 
Dr. Cheyne, and others, who were largely 
responsible for selecting the Masoretic text as 
the foundation of the revised version of the 
Old Testament in the English Bible, and 
who thus stamped with unusual authority 4 
text which seems to have every mark of having 
been purposely altered and falsified. These 
charges, as is well known, were made at 2 
very early date, and have been repeatedly 
iterated since. 
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The Early Fathers distinctly charged the 
Jews with having altered the numbers in 
Genesis, with the apparent purpose of giving 
authority to the Jewish Messiah Barchobas at 
the expense of the Christian Messiah. At the 
Reformation it is well known that Capellus, 
Vossiuss, and others championed the same cause; 
but it was Whiston, a most remarkable man, the 
successor of Newton in his chair at Cambridge, 
not only a proficient Semitic scholar but who 
also had the rare accomplishment in those 
days of knowing Armenian, who first faced the 
problem in a scientific way, and who for the 
first time showed, as it seems to me, that the 
Masoretic text was purposely and delikerately 
altered, at the instigation of perhaps the most 
bitter foes which Christianity ever had to face : 
namely, the Rabbins who in the second century 
created Neo-Judaism, and made it the secluded 
faith it still remains. It was they who, 
as we have seen, first created and defined 
the Canon, as we understand the word, and 
introduced fantastic criterions of canonicity, 
rejecting or accepting Books according to 
absolutely new and arbitrary standards, and 
thus creating untenable distinctions between 
certain Books which were considered to be 
specially inspired, and others having quite 
equal claims to the same distinction, if such 
a distinction was a valid one. It has already 
been suggested, with, it seems to me, every 
probability, that the division of the Old 
Testament Books into classes and the introduc- 
tion of the Kethubim as a special division 
dates from this time. This was a marked 
departure from old ways of looking at the 
Biblical Books, and first introduced notions 
which culminated in the later theory about 
Canonical and apocryphal Books. Up to this 
time we have no evidence whatever that any 
such distinction was known among the Books 
generally received ; on the contrary, neither in 
Josephus nor in the New Testament is it 
recognised. The introduction of this new 
division, with its tendency to create a differential 
value for the various Books, necessitated a new 
arrangement of the order of those Books, 
accounting thus for one at least of the appar- 
ently purposeless changes which the varying 
order in the different lists points to. 

Again, as is well known, the Jews, in pur- 
suance of their mystical methods, equated the 
number of their Sacred Books with the number 
of letters in their alphabet, at one time twenty- 
two, at another twenty-four. When, by their 
new methods of interpretation, they discarded 
some Books, they were under the necessity of 
filling up the gap. Thus, the Book of Ruth 
was separated from that of Judges; thus, 
again, Chronicles was separated from Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Lamentations from Jeremiah, and, 
perhaps, other similar changes took place. All 
these, however, were changes rather of form than 
of substance, and it is the change of substance, 
that is really important. How far it extended 
is hardly realised. A measure of it may be 
gathered from the fact that not even the Penta- 
teuch was spared. 

I must express my obligations to Mr. 
W. H. Hazard for his timely and valuable 
letter on the relative value of the 
Masoretic and Septuagint texts of Exodus. 
The materials for a due examination of this 
problem have recently been recruited by 
Some important new materials. Every one 
knows the old polemic as to the relative value 
of the Samaritan and the Masoretic texts of the 
P entateuch, and how the opinion of Gesenius 
has dominated scholars to our own day and 
induced the conclusion that, when the two differ, 
the Samaritan is to be discarded. 

A very different opinion must be held by 
om who approach the problem in future. 

he discovery of the Book of Jubilees, the 





a very important one indeed for Biblical 
criticism. In the opinion of so good a judge 
as Dillman, the Book was originally written in 
Hebrew or Aramaic by an orthodox Palestinian 
Jew. It was probably composed by a Pharisee, 
and evidently before the fall of Jerusalem, 
to which no reference is made in it. It 
was therefore written before the time when, 
according to the arguments in these letters, the 
Urtext of the Masorets was compiled and put 
together by the Rabbins at Jamina under the 
influence of Akiba; and it ought to furnish 
some important evidence on the question in 
discussion. What do we find in it there- 
fore. In the opinion of the best judges, 
it is plain that its author had a text before 
him differing greatly from the Masoretic 
text, and approximating in a large number of 
cases to the Samaritan and Septuagint versions. 
This is notably the case in the patriarchal num- 
bers before the Flood, and in many otherrespects. 
The subject has been dealt with by Dillman 
in a memoir entitled ‘‘ Beitriige aus dem Buch 
der Jubiliien zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes,” 
in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Berlin Academy 
for 1883; and perhaps you will let me enlarge 
upon some of the results in another letter, since 
the Memoir and its importance seem to have 
been largely overlooked in England. Mean- 
while, I would content myself with saying that it 
seems clear that the Masoretic text of the 
Pentateuch, like that of other pa:ts of the Bible, 
was distinctly tampered with by the Rabbins, 
and that we must re-open the question of 
the relative values of that text and of the 
Samaritan and Septuagint versions if we are to 
do justice to the Bible. 
Henry H. Howorrs. 








THE ‘“‘ SHIELD WALL” AT HASTINGS, 
Oxford: May 27, 1894. 


My attention has been drawn to a letter of 
Mr. Round, published in the ACADEMY of May 
19, in which he claims to have converted me to 
his view that there were no palisades at the 
battle of Hastings. 

He seems to have arrived at this conclusion 
from the fact that I do not mention them in 
the few lines on the battle which occur in my 
short contribution to Social England. 

Silence does not mean a change of opinion ; 
and I think it fair to Mr. Archer to say that I 
still hold to the belief that there was an abattis 
of some sort in front of Harold’s line. 

0. W. C. Oman. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, June 10, 7.30 pm. Ethical: “‘ A Practical Policy 
for Working Women,’ by Miss Orme. 

Mownpay, June 11,8 pm. Library Association: ‘‘ Music in 
Public Libraries,” by Mrs. Clarinda A. Webster; ‘‘A 
Village Pablic Library,” by Sir Edmund Verney. 

Tvrspay, June 12,4 p.m. Asiatic: ‘“‘The Khalasat-at- 
Tawarikh of Jubhan Rai,’”’ by Mr. H. Beveridge. 

8 p.m. Society of Architects: ‘The Threatened 
Temples of Philae,” by Major F. Seymour Leslie. 

8.30 pm. Anthropological: “Skulls and other 
Remains of Esquimaux, collected by Dr. Eliot Curwen,” 


Tree Burials,” by . W. L. Duckworth; and 
‘*Ethnographical Notes on the Bantu Tribes of the 
Congo Basin,”’ by Mr. Herbert Ward. 

Wepwnespay, June 13,9p.m. Roval Society : Conversazione. 

Tuvaspay, June 14,8 p.m. Mathematical: ‘‘The Solutions 
of Two Differential Equations,” by Mr. F. H. Jackson ; 
‘‘A Theorem in Inequalities,” by Mr. A. R. Johnson ; 
“ Properties of a certain Circle,” by Mr. R. Tucker; 
“Four Special Circles of Inversion of a System of 
Generalised Brocord Circles of a Plane Triangle,’’ by 
Mr. J. Griffiths; and “The Order of the Eliminant of 
Two or More Equations,” by Dr. R. Lachlan. 

8 p.m. Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings: Annual Meeting, ‘‘ Protection and Production,”’ by 
Mr. Heywood Sumner. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 15, 5 p.m. National Indian Association : 
Annual Meeting, “‘ Pupils and Teachers in the Punjab,” 


by Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
ay, June 16, 4 Zoological : “ Sketches in Geo- 


Leptogenesis as it is otherwise called, has been mareenguieal Distribution,” V. by-Mr. &. E. Bedard, 





SCIENCE. 


Hyperides’ Orations against Athenogenes and 
Philippides. Edited, with a Translation, 
by F. G. Kenyon. (Bell.) 

In this beautifully printed little book Mr. 

Kenyon gives a revised text of the two 

recently discovered speeches of Hyperides, 

with Latin critical notes, a palaeographical 
and historical introduction, and a translation 
facing the Greek. The papyrus containing 
the speech against Athenogenes, which is at 
Paris, was first edited by M. E. Revillout, 
and has received the attentions of, among 
others, Diels, Weil, and Blass, while the 
two last-named have also done much for 
the text of the speech against Philippides 
since it was first edited by Mr. Kenyon in 

1891, 

Mr. Kenyon in this book has put together 
in a convenient form the results of his pre- 
decessors, which have not hitherto been 
collected. But that is not by any means 
the only claim of this book to notice. The 
difficulty connected with these two papyri 
has not been so much in making out the 
actual text which is there; for the Paris 
papyrus has not suffered much by rubbing, 
and the London papyrus has hardly suffered 
in this way at all: it has been rather in 
filling up the gaps with which the papyri, 
both unfortunately much mutilated, abound. 
Hence the task of the palaeographical expert 
here is generally not—as, for instance, is 
the case with the Herondas papyrus—to 
decide which conjectures fit the fragments of 
letters that may remain, but to settle which 
conjectures will suit the spaces left vacant. 
For the former purpose facsimiles are, com- 
pared with the original, valueless ; but for 
the latter they are, as Mr. Kenyon says, 
equally good. And since the questions at 
issue in the text of these papyri are gener- 
ally connected with supplementing the 
lacunae, Mr. Kenyon is entitled to speak 
with as much weight about the Paris 
papyrus, of which he has seen only the 
facsimile, as he can speak about the London 
papyrus. In numerous cases his criticisms 
are of great value in deciding between 
rival conjectures. Where the question in 
filling up a lacuna becomes one for broader 
criticism, Mr. Kenyon exercises sound 
judgment in his selection from the sugges- 
tions of his predecessors, occasionally offer- 
ing some new supplements of his own. 

To those who associate Mr. Kenyon 
chiefly with the technicalities of Greek 
papyri, his translation of these two speeches 
will come as a very pleasant surprise. The 
task of translating Hyperides, whose speech 
against Athenogenes is mentioned by 
Longinus as a masterpiece of the lighter 
vein of Attic oratory, is far harder even 
than the task of translating Aristotle, which 
Mr. Kenyon essayed so successfully in his 
version of the A@nvaiwy HloAre’a. Hyperides, 
to quote his editor, ‘* possessed the rare gift 
of a perfectly untrained style, in which art 
has achieved the appearance of entirely 
unstudied ease.’ Mr. Kenyon’s trans- 
lation has, in its remarkable brightness and 
clearness, caught something of the spirit of 
the original. His rendering flows on easily 
and naturally in the most vigorous and 
even lively English. Few, if any, trans- 
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lations of the Attic orators have reached 
such a standard of excellence. 

In conclusion, may we express the hope 
that Mr. Kenyon will not rest content with 
these two speeches of Hyperides, but will 
some day give us a similar edition of the 
remaining speeches, an undertaking for 
which his rare combination of technical 
knowledge and literary taste so pre- 
eminently qualifies him.” 

B. P. Grenretu. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual Ladies’ Conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next, June 13. 


Mr. CHARLES BARON CLARKE has _ been 
elected president of the Linnean Society, in 
succession to Prof. C. Stewart. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, held last week, Mr. Clements 
R. Markham was re-elected president; the 
Hon. G. N. Curzon was added to the list of 
vice-presidents; Sir John Kirk was elected 
foreign secretary, in succession to the late Sir 
C. P. Beauchamp Walker; Major Leonard 
Darwin, joint hon. secretary (together with 
Mr. H. Seebohm), in succession to Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield ; and the following new members of 
council: Dr. Robert Brown, Mr. Hugh 
Childers, General Goodenough, Lord Laming- 
ton, Admiral A. H. Markham, Admiral E. H. 
Seymour, and Colonel J. K. Trotter. The 
presidential address was largely devoted to the 
polar expeditions of the present year. 


ArT the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, held last week, Sir 
Robert Rawlinson was elected president, in 
succession to Mr. Alfred Giles. The number 
of members, &c., now amounts to 6557; the 
income for last year was £25,576; and the 
invested capital is £133,673. It was stated 
that the work of cataloguing the library is 
now completed ; and that Mr. Charles Barry 
had been commissioned to prepare designs fora 
new building for the institution, to occupy the 
site of Nos. 24, 25, and 26 Great George-street, 
Westminster. 

To the June number of Natural Science 
(Macmillans)—which, we may add, completes 
the fourth volume—Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace 
contributes an article, entitled ‘‘The Palae- 
arctic and Nearctic Regions compared as regards 
the Families and Genera of their Mammalia 
and Birds.” In continuation of a paper which 
he read at the jubilee meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Natural Science Club, supporting the 
six zoological regions established > Dr. $. L. 
Sclater, he here maintains, by an elaborate 
array of statistical facts—in opposition to the 
views of those who would make a united 
Holarctic region—that 


** The Palaearctic and Nearctic regions, instead of 
being so much alike that they should be united 
to form a single region, are really exceptionally 
distinct. They are certainly much more distinct 
than are the Uriental and Aethiopian regions, and 
are probably quite as distinct as are any two con- 
terminous regions.”’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held at 22, Albemarle-street, on Tuesday 
next, at 4 p.m., Mr. H. Beveridge, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, will read a paper entitled, 
“The Khalisat-at-Tawirikh of Sub/in Rai,” 
being the history and description of India as 
told by a Hindu two hundred years ago. 

Tue March number of the Jndian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an interesting 


communication from the late E. Rehatsek, 
summarising the contents of a very lengthy 
Persian chronicle, written by a vakil at the 
court of Ranjit Singh. After an account of 
the origin of the Sikhs, the contemporary 
history of the Panjab, and the rise of Ranjit 
Singh, the author transcribes from his diary all 
the events of which he had been an eye- 
witness at Lahore from 1831 to 1849. e 
dwells particularly upon Ranjit Singh’s rela- 
tions with the English, describing in detail the 
interviews with successive Governor-Generals, 
and quoting conversations with Alexander 
Burnes and others. Unfortunately, the chap- 
ters relating to the Sikh War are missing, 
having been lent by the author to Herbert 
Edwardes, and never returned. Mr. L. A. 
Waddell translates the ‘‘ refuge-formula”’ of 
the Lamas of Sikkhim, pointing out how it 
differs from the “‘ triple” formula of primitive 
Buddhism, by the inclusion of appeals not only 
to the innumerable deities and demons of 
Tibet, but also to the deified saints of India. 
Mr. G. Fr. D’Penha prints a list of corruptions 
of Portuguese names, chiefly Christian names, 
in Salsette and Bassein; Mr. W. Crooke tells 
some more folk-tales of Hindustan; and Major 
Temple himself gives two counting-out rhymes 
from Burma, the first of which we quote (in 
translation) : 
** Made of lines 

Three houses, 

Intended for us ! 

Off you go, 

Save yourself, run!” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


PuttoLoaicaL.—( Friday, June 1.) 


Tur Rev. Prof. Skeat, vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper by Prof. 
Strachan, entitled ‘‘ Contributions to the History 
of the Deponent Verb in Irish.’”’ The object of 
this paper was threefold : (1) to ascertain the extent 
to which the *-deponent prevailed in Irish ; (2) to 
fix as accurately as possible the date of its dis- 
appearance in the old deponent verbs ; and (3) to 
investigate the starting-point and development of 
new deponent forms, such as the 2nd sg. pres. 
indic. in -air, -ir and the Ist eg. subjunctive. 
For the first point Prof. Strachan brought forward 
a copious collection of deponential forms drawn 
(a) from the Old-Irish glosses, where these forms 
are already beginning to decay; (4) from two of 
the oldest Middle-Irish MSS., the Book of the 
Dun (about a.p. 1100) and the Book of Leinster 
(about 1150); and (c) from other sources, such 
as Cormac’s Glossary (about 900) and the Saléair 
na Rann (about 1000). For the second and third 
points the material had been for the most collected, 
but not yet put into shape. The *-deponent is 
found only in Irish and the Italic languages (com- 
pare sechur, sechethar, sechemmar, sechetar with Lat. 
sequor, sequitur, sequimur, sequontur); and this was 
a strong proof of a close connexion between Italic 
and Celtic. If the Irish deponent were, as Zimmer 
asserts, a late Irish development, how is it that in 
nearly every case where there is a corresponding 
verb in Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit, it is either 
deponent or middle? Thus sechur, Lat. sequor, 
Gr. Exoua: -tluchur, Lat. loquor: moiniur, Gr. 
palvoua, Skr. manyate (Lat. reminiscor, &c.): gainiur, 
Skr. jdyate (cf. yiyvoun): midiur, Gr. wédoua: 
dgur, Gr. &xoua: sissiur, Gr. toraua:. Such forms 
were the representatives of the Indogermanic 
middle voice; and no sinithar ‘‘ he stretches him- 
self,”’ in the Fled Bricrend, i.v. 110°, is an instance 
of a distinctively middle meaning. The presence 
or absence of deponent forms is a test for deter- 
mining whether a particular text is old or young ; 
for the deponent inflexion had disap » except 
in certain forms, well before the end of the 
tenth century.—Prof. Skeat then read and com- 
mented on the following new and genuine Balade 
by Chaucer. He would not tell his audience 
where it came from, but said they must wait till 
next Saturday, and se? it in the columns of a 





contemporary. We have therefore had to find the 
Balade and copy it for ourseives, and supply the 


missing line in it with one suggested to us by a 
verse in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Pité.’”” Prof. Skeat took ‘his 
insertion from the ‘‘ Rosamounde.” Chaucer 
students will recognise that the metre is like part 
of the ‘‘ Anelida,’’ has (like the first tern in the 
‘*Qompleynt of Venus’’) only two rymes, -au,-e 
and -esse, though the Envoy substitutes -hade for 
0880. 7 

Addit. MS. 34, 360, lf. 21 bk. Called in the 
** Catalogue of ye Poems in this Volume’’: ‘3 A 
Ballade of Chaucer to his mistris, fol. (ie , page) 
26.’? The MS. was bought at Sir Thomas Phillipps’s 
sale, lot 122, June 19-22, 1893 : 


**BALADE THAT CHAUOCIER MADE. 
(1) 
‘* So hath myn hert(e) . caughtin remembraunce 1 
Yowre beaute hoole . and stidefast gouern- 
9 


aunce 2 
Yowre vertues al(le) . and yowre hie noblesse 
That yow to serue . is sette al my plesaunce 
So wele me likith (.) yowre womanly conten- 
ce x4 


aun D 
Yowre fresshe fetures . and yowre comlynesse 
That while I live . myn hert to his maystresse 

Yow hath ful chose . in triev perseueraunce 
Neuer to chauoge . for no maner distresse 9 


(2) 
‘* And sith I shal do [yow] . this obseruaunce 10 
Al my live . withouten displesaunce 
Yow for to serue . with al my besynesse 
[Takith me, lady, in yowre obeisaunce *] 
And have me somewhat . in yowre ce 
4 


aunce 
My woful bert[e] . suffrith grete duresse 
And [looke] how humb(le]ly . with al sym- 
plesse 
My wil I conforme . to yowre ordynaunce 
As yow best list . my peynesfortoredresse 18 


(3) 


‘* Considryng eke . how I hangein balaunce 19 
In yowre service . suche too is my chaunce 
Abidyng grace . whan that yowre gentilnesse 
Of my grete woo . list do allegeaunce 
And with yowre pite me som wise avaunce 23 
In ful rebutyng . of myn hevynesse 
And thynkith be raison . that wommanly 
noblesse 
Shuld not desire . for til do the outraunce 
Ther as she fyndith . non vnbuxamnesse, 


LENUOYE. 


‘© Auctour of nature . lady of plesaunce 
Soueraigne of beaute . floure of wommanhede 
Take ye non hede . vnto my Ignoraunce 
But this receyvith . of yowre goodelyhede 
Thynkyng that I have caught in remembraunc> 
Yowre beaute hole . yowr stidefast gouern- 
aunce.’ 


—The following resolution, proposed by Prof. 
Skeat and warmly supported by Dr. Furnivall and 
Mr. Henry Bradley, was unanimously passed: 
“This meeting of the Philological Society desires 
(1) to record its deep sense of the great loss which 
Teutonic and Pali Philology have suffered by the 
lamented death of the late Dr. Richard Morris; 
and (2) to offer its sympathy and condolence to 
Dr. Morris’s widow and family.’’—The hon. sec. 
announced that the Council had elected Prof. A. S. 
Napier a vice-president of the society in the place 
of Dr. Morris, and Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs an ordi- 
nary member of council in Prof. Napier’s place. 





FINE ART. 
THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 
Beni Hasan. PartsI., II. Published under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration 
Fand. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tuts splendid publication is the beginning 
of the record of the Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt, the last project of Miss Edwards, 
the late secretary of the Fund, and not the 











* of. “Ye sleen hem that ben in your 
oheisaunce,’’—Pité, 84. 
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leastimportant. The survey has been under- 
taken by Mr. Percy Newberry, aided by 
several competent artists, Mr. Percy Buck- 
man, Mr. John E. Newberry, and Mr. 
Howard Carter, and in the plans by Mr. 
G. W. Fraser. The result is an eminently 
satisfactory and most valuable work. The 
labour of editing has been undertaken by 
Mr. F. L. Griffith, of the British Museum, 
a hieroglyphic scholar competent to read and 
translate the inscriptions, a task of no small 
responsibility. 

These volumes form the first exhaustive 
publication of a series of Egyptian monu- 
ments. Notwithstanding the labours of 
Champollion, Rosellini, and Lepsius, this is 
the first attempt, and it is one that may be 
called completely successful, at the thorough 
examination and reproduction of a great 
range of Egyptian monuments. 

The grottoes of Beni Hasan are excavated 
in the eastern cliff overlooking the Nile 
valley, south of Minyeh. They have been 
long known as the most valuable records 
of the life and manners of the ancient 
Egyptians under the XIth and XIIth 
Dynasties of Theban kings, from ..c. 
2800 downwards. They were the tombs 
of the local governors; and their beautiful 
paintings portray the every-day life of these 
old-world potentates, their occupations and 
amusements, accompanied in some cases by 
long and interesting inscriptions, in others 
by short explanatory legends. In spite of 
the injuries of time and much wanton 
destruction, the aid of older drawings, par- 
ticularly those of Mr. Robert Hay, has 
enabled the workers on these memoirs to 
restore the inscriptions which, in the lounger 
ones do not present important gaps in the 
legends. 

The minute labour of Mr. Newberry and 
Mr. Griffith has been enormous, and the 
result is eminently satisfactory. Where 
much was shirked by earlier artists and 
students, nothing is here omitted, and the 
work is literally monumental. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the subjects of eight 
plates, of which some are double or treble, 
but it would be wrong not to notice those 
which are historically most important. 
These are, first, the representations of 
foreign immigrants and mercenaries. The 
most remarkable is a procession of foreigners 
of Semitic type, thirty-seven in number, of 
whom eight men, four women, and three 
children are represented, armed and with 
asses, one man playing a lyre. The chief, 
of whom there is a coloured plate, wears a 
woven shawl dress, and leads an antelope. 
He is called ‘‘ Prince of the desert Abesha.” 
His followers are alsomore fully clad than the 
Egyptians (Tomb No.3). Foreigners again 
appear, apparently Libyans and Egyptians, 
in sham or actual fights (Tomb 2), and 
Libyan soldiers and their wives and children 
are shown as immigrants (Tomb 14). 

There are thirty-three sepulchral grottoes 
at Beni Hasan. Of these ten were anciently 
decorated with frescoes or inscriptions, or 
both. These are Nos. 2, 3, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
21, 23, 29, and 33. Probably no others had 
any adornment of a commemorative kind. 
Some of them are now almost defaced, and 
it is only by comparing old drawings, 


especially the admirable ones of Mr. Robert ! 





Hay, that they can be restored. All that 
can now be seen or has been copied is 
carefully reproduced in the present work. 

A mere enumeration of the frescoes in the 
Tomb No. 2, of Amenemhat, or Ameni will 
suffice to show the great variety of subjects 
in these tombs, and their ample illustration 
of crafts, manners, and customs. The other 
tombs present certain varieties, but the 
general tenor is the same. In fourteen 
—— vii—xx., the whole series is 

isplayed. First, we have the exterior 
inscription, then the biographical inscrip- 
tion, not very long; then the architrave 
inscription ; and next, a coloured plate of 
Anebi, a maid servant, carrying a bird, and 
on her head a basket. 

The chief subjects in order are the follow- 
ing: Makers of flint knives, a proof of the 
continuance of that industry in Egypt; 
sandal-makers, carpenters, bowyers, coopers, 
arrow-makers, chair and box makers, gold- 
smiths, potters, flax cultivation, linen 
manufacturers, harvesting, ploughing and 
sowing, vintage, fishing and fowling, fruits 
and herbs, meat, bread, beer, toilet utensils, 
bakers, musicians, confectioners, oxen, 
hunting in the desert, procession of naos 
containing statue of Ameni, officers and 
servants bringing cattle and agricultural 
produce, wrestlers, soldiers attacking for- 
tress, pilgrimage by boat to Abydos and 
Busiris, a similar subject, funeral offerings 
for Amenemhat, other funeral offerings. It 
is obvious that there is no system of 
arrangement. Other tombs present the 
same variety and the same absence of order. 

The sepulchre was not merely a record 
of the great man’s life ; but he did not forget 
to state what he did, first for the king, then 
for the subjects under his immediate con- 
trol. Thus, in the main inscription in the 
tomb of Amenemhat, the governor gives the 
date of his sepulture, records the services 
he had rendered to Usertesen I., first king 
of the XIIth Dynasty, and closes with an 
account of the able and kindly manner in 
which he had administered his province. 
“Not the daughter of a poor man did I 
wrong. Not a widow did I oppress.” 
“There was not a pauper around me. 
There was not a hungry man of my time. 
(When) there came years of famine, I arose, 
I ploughed all the fields of the Oryx nome, 
to its southern (and its) northern boundary. 
I made its inhabitants to live, making its 
provision. There was not a hungry man 
in it. I gave to the widow as to her that 
possessed a husband. I did not favour the 
elder above the younger in all that I gave. 
(When) therefore the great rises of the Nile 
took place, producing wheat and barley, 
producing all things (abundantly), I did not 
exact the arrears of the farm.” This is a 
parallel to Joseph’s administration, and 
reveals the secret of the prosperity of the 
= under Amenemhat. The story of 

aba as told in his tomb at Eileithyia is a 
nearer analogy, as it agrees in date with 
about the time of Joseph. 

Tomb No. 3 of Chnemhotep, a later prince 
than Amenemhat, is remarkable as contain- 
ing a long biographical inscription of 222 
lines. Then follow the usual crafts and 
occupations, Pl. xxix.-xxxvii. The subjects 
are carpenters, fullers, boat-builders, the 





journey to Abydos (twice), weavers, bakers, 
sculptors, filling granaries, husbandry, 
threshing, ploughing, orchard, vineyard- 
garden-scene, oxen fording a stream, fish- 
ing scene, officers and members of house- 
hold, procession of thirty-seven Aamu or 
foreigners, officers of household, servants 
leading cattle, driving tame birds, fowling, 
bulls fighting and farmyard scenes, scribes 
registering accounts, men driving cattle and 
donkeys, Chnemhotep hunting in the desert, 
fowling, fishing, &c.; and, finally, lists of 
offerings. Among cther subjects are girl- 
acrobats playing at ball, a very unusual 
represertation in the Egyptian monuments, 
and apparently peculiar to this time. 

What, it may be asked, was the motive 
which led to this costly representation of 
the magnificence of a single prince? The 
Egyptians had an ardent desire to leave 
behind them lasting memorials, hence the 
origin of the pyramids; when their monu- 
ments were inscribed and decorated with 
frescoes, the object was modified from the 
idea of magnificent sepulture to that of 
biography, or rather autobiography. When 
it is remembered that the magnificent work 
of Lepsius is without text, and that the dis- 
sertations on Egyptian manners do not 
comprehend any exhaustive essay on those 
of any special period, the value of Mr. 
Griffith’s and Mr. Newberry’s researches 
may be estimated, as giving us a complete 
account of the household of an Egyptian 
local potentate. The mere addition to the 
vocabulary is enormous. It is to be hoped 
that these scholars will reproduce their 
labour in dictionary form. Their work has 
also thrown much light on the social and 
legal relations of the ancient Egyptian 
family, at a period apparently somewhat 
exceptional, and has given much historical 
information. 

It is important to add that no cost and 
labour has been spared by author and 
artist—Mr. Newberry is both—and editor. 
It is to be trusted that the Survey of Egypt 
will be encouraged, and that a series of 
volumes equally valuable and interesting 
will follow these. There is already much 
in preparation in a very forward state. 

There is a very important change in 
vol. ii., Mr. Griffith having abandoned Prof. 
Erman’s system of transliteration, and prac- 
tically adopted Mr. Renouf’s simpler method. 

Reatnatp Srvarr Poorz. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
IV. 


THE collection of sculpture is small, but of more 
than average quality; and it contains fewer 
altogether uninteresting things than are usually 
to be found grouped in the two halls of the 
Academy. 

On entering the Central Hall, one is at once 
struck with the number of reappearances here 
of works which have already become familiar 
to the public in their inchoate plaster stage. 
We have, to begin with, Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft’s noble, Millet-like ‘‘ Mower,” the first 
exhibition of which dates back now some years. 
It looks well in its final bronze embodi- 
ment, though the treatment of the flesh is too 
archaic in its stiffness. His equestrian statuette, 
‘Edward I.,” originally destined for Blackfriars 
Bridge, has been exhibited here more recently 
in the less definitive material. It is one of the 
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very few completely successful things of the 
kind by an English artist, and is so truly 
monumental that it would well bear execution 
onacolossalscale. We must therefore continue to 
regret the mischance which has prevented its 
being carried out in the dimensions originally 
intended. Here, too. are those other old 
friends, Mr. Henry C. Fehr’s “‘ Perseus rescuing 
Andromeda,” based, as may be assumed, on a 
well-known picture of Sir Frederic Leighton’s; 
Mr. Goscombe John’s fine ‘‘ Morpheus”; and 
that charming decorative invention, the 
**Circe” of Mr. Alfred Drury, which last 
gains greatly by execution in bronze. Mr. 
Adrian Jones's large group, ‘‘The Rape of the 
Sabines,”’ is vigorous, but the reverse of happy 
in composition. The small bronze group, 
‘*Satan,” by Countess Feodora Gleichen, has 
some clever points, especially the figure of the 
fallen archangel, and the little demon amorini 
who crawl under his marble throne; but that 
throne, so unfortunate in design and so dis- 
turbing in colour, is fatal to the effect of the 
whole. Were it replaced by one of bronze, but 
of a different tone from the rest of the com- 
position, the gain would be immense. 

The most interesting thing in the Lecture 
Room is Mr. Alfred Gilbert's ‘‘ Sketch Model 
of the Tomb of the late Duke of Clarence.” 
The recumbent effigy of the deceased prince 
lies wrapped in knightly robes on a square 
sarcophagus, at his head being placed the decor- 
ative figure of an angel holding a crown sus- 
pended over him, while another smaller figure 
crouches mourning at his feet. The whole is 
enclosed, somewhat after the fashion of Henry 
VII.’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, within a 
railing or grille of astonishing elaboration. In 
style this is midway between late Gothic 
and early Renaissance, with a licence, how- 
ever, in the direction of only half-conven- 
tionalised natural forms, which is peculiarly 
characteristic of Mr. Gilbert’s art. The 
little decorative and heraldic figures under 
architectual canopies suggest those of the 
pleureurs which occur so frequently on the 
great Burgundian tombs of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The tomb, if we may judge it thus 
early, is, notwithstanding its brilliancy and 
inventiveness of design, the work of the 
decorator and the goldsmith rather than of 
the true sculptor. There is lacking, as we 
see the composition in its reduced shape, 
the earnestness and the concentration which 
should mark a funerary monument of this type. 
It need not of necessity be less elaborate or 
wrought out with less exuberance—for are not 
the typical Florentine and Burgundian tombs 
of the fifteenth century among the most pro- 
fusely adorned architectural structures of their 
kind ?—but the dominant motive should surely 
be more forceful and more deeply impressive. 

Mr. Onslow Ford has not produced any- 
thing more exquisite in its simplicity, more 
subtle in the beauty of its execution, than the 
toned marble bust called merely ‘‘ Study of a 
Head.” This is inspired by, and worthy of, 
the Florence of the great (Quattrocento time. 
Brilliantly modelled, too, are the same artist’s 
two bronze portraits: ‘‘ Walter Armstrong, Esq., 
Director of the National Gallery of Ireland,” 
and ‘‘ Arthur Hacker, Esq.,”’ of which the latter 
is, on the whole, the more personal and the 
more successful. 

Mr. Harry Bates’s delicate marble bust, 
“Dorothy, Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G 
Freeman,” suffers much from the exaggeration 
of mass and weight given to the hair which, 
on either side, overshadows the child’s face. 
A tour de force has here been attempted, but 
not accomplished without a disproportionate 
sacrifice. 

The curious bas-relief, ‘‘My Thoughts are 
My Children,” by Mr. George J. Frampton, is, 
as to its conception, a tribute to the fashion- 








able pseudo-mysticism in art, which acquires a 
peculiar and rather sinister flavour in virtue of 
a treatment half realistic applied tc visionary 
motives. Passages of the composition are 
successful, and show some familiarity with the 
difficult art of bas-relief ; but, as a whole, it is 
pictorial and fleeting, rather than sculptural— 
wanting in strength and permanence of 
expression from the plastic standpoint, and in 
unity. 

The marble statue, “Sappho,” by Mr. 
Ferdinand Seeboeck, is an elaborate exercise in 
the Greek style of the fourth century B.c. ; and 
academic too, in its reflection of classic 
art is Mr. C. J. Allen’s ‘‘ Perseus Returning 
Victorious to the Gods,” some portions of which 
are rendered with power. Great skill in 
modelling is displayed by Mr. George Wade in 
two decorative statuettes, ‘‘ Torch-bearers ” ; 
but why, in works of this class, seek to adhere 
closely to natural movements almost grotesque 
in their realism, and merely to reproduce nature 
in its least attractive phases of accidental 
imperfection ? Worthy of a better place is Mr. 
G. Nathorp’s bronze statuette of a nude girl 
called ‘* Knuckle-bones’’; in this are to be 
observed some very delicate and accomplished 
passages of modelling. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE trustees of the National Gallery have 
passed the following resolution, on the occasion 
of Sir F. Burton’s retirement from the post of 
director : 

“‘The trustees of the National Gallery cannot 
permit Sir Frederic Burton’s resignation of the 
directorship to pass without recording their high 
sense of the eminent services which he has 
rendered to the Gallery during the time that 
he kas held that office. The trustees owe to him 
some of the most valuable additions that 
have been made to the collection, such as 
the Blenheim Raphael and the Holbein and Velas- 
quez from Longford Castle, besides many other 
examples of artists “previously unrepresented in 
the gallery which are too numerous to record— 
additions which have placed the National Gallery 
among the first collections in Europe. By his 
arrangement of the pictures according to their 
schools, he has added greatly to the usefulness of 
the Gallery as a means of public instruction. The 
Catalogue which he has compiled of the contents of 
the Gallery, from its literary merits and knowledge 
of art history, has made it, perhaps, the best of any 
European work of the class.” 

Tue following is a complete list of the works 
in this year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy 
that have been purchased out of the funds of 
the Chantrey Bequest: ‘‘ Beyond Man’s Foot- 
steps,” by Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. (169) ; 
‘“‘ August Blue,” by Mr. Henry 8. Tuke (307) ; 
‘Sunset at Sea,” by Mr. Edwin Hayes (203) ; 
‘‘Morning Glory,” by Mr. M. Ridley Corbet 
(300); ‘ Industry,” by Mr. H. S. Hopwood— 
a water colour—(959) ; and ‘‘ Perseus rescuing 
Andromeda,” by Mr. Henry C. Fehr—a group 
in bronze—(1747). 

Mr. Tuomas Brock has finished his sketch- 
model for the statue of Sir Richard Owen, 
which is to be placed in the Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell-road. The statue repre- 
sents him in his robes as Hunterian professor 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, with a bone 
of the Dinornis in his hand. 

THERE will open next week, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, in New Bond-street, an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. G. H. Boughton, illustrating 
Washington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle and 
Sleepy Hollow. 

THE seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
will be held on Thursday next at 8 p.m., in the 
Old Hall of Clifford’s Inn, Fleet-street, with 





Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite in the chair. A paper 
will be read by Mr. Heywood Sumner, on 
‘** Protection and Production.” 


AT the meeting of the Society of Architects, 
to be held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday next at 8 p.m., Major F. Seymour 
Leslie, R.E., will read a paper on ‘The 
Threatened Temples of Philae,” illustrated 
with lime-light views. 





OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


‘*Les HuGuenots” was performed in French 
last Thursday week. Mme. Adini was the 
Valentine, and, notwithstanding certain short- 
comings, displayed ability. Mlle. Simmonet 
was acceptable in the part of Marguerite de 
Valois. M. Plancon, as Marcel, gave signal 
satisfaction. M. Cossira was the Raoul and M. 
Dufriche the St. Bris. 

Meyerbeer’s opera drew a fairly good house; 
but on the following Saturday there was a still 
larger audience to welcome Mme. Melba in 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” She was in splendid voice, 
and loud applause and numerous bouquets were 
bestowed on her. The whole opera, together 
with the ballet scene introduced by Sir A. 
Harris in 1887, was admirably performed. The 
church scene, by the way, was presented before 
the duel and the death of Valentin. With re- 
gard to this arrangement, a letter was once 
addressed to Gounod from the conductor of 
the opera house at Port Mahon (Balearic 
Islands). Gounod replied that, according to the 
dramatic order observed by Goethe, which he 
himself had followed, the scene of the death of 
Valentin should precede the church scene, but 
that, at Paris, spectacular considerations had 
caused them to be given in reverse order. 

‘*In consequence of many requests,” so ran 
the note on the playbill, Donizetti's ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor” was performed on Tuesday 
evening, with Mme. Melba in the title-rdle ; 
she sang all the showy music with wonderful 
ease and grace. There is nothing new to say 
about this old work; and now that the style of 
libretto and of music has changed, it is in- 
teresting, from time to time, to hear an opera 
once so admired, so popular. It must be 
remembered that, with all its weaknesses, 
‘* Lucia” contains much beautiful melody. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


A CONCERT was given by the ‘‘ Handel Society ” 
at the Queen’s Hall last Thursday week. 
There was, however, very little of Handel in 
the programme, the chief features of which 
were Bach’s ‘Ein feste Burg” Cantata, 
Goetz’s ‘‘Noenia,” and Haydn's twelfth 
London Symphony. Surely the society might 
devote special attention to Handel, of whose 
music, apart from the Handel Festival, one now 
hears so little in London. The orchestra and 
choir were under the able direction of Mr. A. 
Manns. There were shortcomings in the per- 
formances; but this amateur society, which 
exists for the practice of classical music, vocal 
and instrumental, deserves encouragement 
rather than criticism. There was a very 
attendance. 

“Gabriella,” a one-act lyric drama by 
Emilio Pizzi, was given in recital form at the 
Albert Hall on Saturday afternoon. This work 
was written specially for Mme. Adelina Patti, 
who sang the part of Gabriella. Works written 
to order, even by the greatest masters, have 
seldom proved of great value ; and we image 
that Signor Pizzi would not like this opera to 
be taken as a test of his powers as a composer. 
The libretto is moral enough, but singularly 
tame; and the past teaches us that a feeble 
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book is indeed a serious drawback to a com- 
poser. Moreover, an opera performed on a 
concert platform stands but a poor chance, 
unless, as in the case of the recent opera con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall, it is a work which has 
already become successful, and therefore familiar 
to the public. Signor Pizzi has & certain gift 
of melody ; and though evidently in sympathy 
with composers temporis acti, he has felt to a cer- 
tain extent the influence of Wagner, as seen in 
some of the orchestration, and also of the neo- 
Italian school. Mme. Patti, who was scarcely at 
her best, was supported by Miss L. Moody 
and MM. Kaufmann, Bantock, Pierpoint, and 
Franklin Clive. 

The first of the short series of Richter Con- 
certs was held at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
evening, when the conductor received a hearty 
welcome. The continued success of these 
concerts is easily explained: the programmes 
are interesting, and the performances, as a 
rule, excellent. There was one novelty in 
Monday’s programme—viz., a Symphonic 
Poem, ‘‘ Vysehrad,” by the talented Bohemian 
composer, Friedrich Smetana. In _ this 
work an attempt is made to depict the 
famous castle in its pristine splendour, in its 
decline, and in its ruined condition. There 
is a certain patchiness in the music, but the 
characteristic themes are interesting, and the 
orchestration is, at times, extremely pictur- 
esque. The performance of the ‘“ Meister- 
singer” Vorspiel was not the best we have 
heard under the direction of Dr. Richter ; but 
the splendid Brahms Variations on a Haydn 
theme, and the ‘Parsifal” Prelude were 
admirably rendered. The concert concluded 
with a fine performance of Beethoven’s 
“ Pastoral.” 

National concerts seem the order of the 
day: we have had the Swiss ‘“ Lieder- 
tafel,” and now we have a select choir of 
singers, members of the Swedish ‘‘ Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” They sang at 
the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon some 
attractive songs by Swedish composers, of 
whose life and works interesting details were 
given in the programme- book. This choir 
sang with perfect ensemble and surprising 
delicacy, under the able conductorship of the 
Hon. Axel Taube. Solos, vocal and instru- 
mental, were contributed by Miss A. Janson 
and Mme. A. Lang. 

Mr. J. Ludwig couducted a Symphony 
of his own composition at a concert given 
by him at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The composer deserves praise for 
having, in these days of fugitive pieces, 
attempted a Symphony, and the attempt is 
worthy of high praise. The first movement, 
though full of good musical feeling, seems 
somewhat tame: such, at least, is the impres- 
sion after a first hearing. The Adagio is an 
excellent movement, clear in form, offering in 
the middle section effective contrast ; and itis 
of moderate length. The Scherzo is clever, 
but shows, in marked manner, the influence of 
Beethoven. The Finale has also good points : 
the quiet close is striking, for such a thing is 
rare. The orchestration throughout displays 
Breat taste und experience. The programme 
included Brahms’ Concerto in A minor, well 
rendered by Messrs, Josef and Paul Ludwig. 
Brahms’ enthusiasts accept every note he 
has written, but surely sober admirers of 
the great composer must admit that this is a 
dry, insipid, and in many places ugly work. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
- “Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 
‘ The Bookman. 


r London: ALEXARDER & Snernearp. Furnival Street, E.C 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE TWO ORPHANS. 
Messrs. William d, H. , E. Leicester, D. 8. 
H. Budd, W. Cheesman, Charles Cartwright ; 
M Ellis, Jeffries, Alice a Alma Stanley, 
D. Drummond, H. Polini, BE. Cole, and on Terry. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


THIS RVENING, at 8.50, ARMS AND THE MAN. 
Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Bernard Gould, James Welch, 
A. E. W. Mason, O. Barnett; Mesdames Alma Murray, 
Chas. Calvert, and Florence Farr. Preceded, at 810, by 
THE MAN IN THE STREET. Messrs. J. Welch, G. RB. 
Foss; Miss W. Fraser. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 310, FROU-FROU. Messrs. 
Brandon Thomas, Cyril Ma H. B. Irving, Will Dennis, 


ude, 
Crawley, &c. ; Miss Vane, Miss Marie Linden, Radclyffe, 
Miss O’ Brian, Mies M. Butler, and Miss Winifred Emery. 

















CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE CANDIDATE. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Messrs. Wm. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, C. W. 
Somerset, F. Worthing, F. Atherley; Miss F. Coleman, Miss 
Pattie Browne, Miss Miriam Clements. and Miss Mary Moore. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by M&S.HILARY REGRETS. 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ELEONORA DUSE in LA 
LOCANDIERA and CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. Signore 
Mezzanotte, Pero, Bella, Christina; Signori Piperno, 
Caravaglia, Resaspina, Cantinelli, Masi, Sainati, Colombari. 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Robert Pateman, Edmund Payne, Willie Warde, 
Colin Coop; Mesdames Millie Hylton, Louise Montague, 
Lillie re, Lettice Fairfax, Topsey Sinden, Earle, 
Monckton, Henderson, Vivian, Cannon, Benton, Collier, 
Durkin, Sutherland, and Katie Seymour. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, Messrs. 
Forbes Robertson, Arthur Cecil, H, Kemble, C. Brookfield, G. 
Hare, A. Bourchier, Aynesworth, Rock, Du Maurier, Sims ; 
Miss Kate Rorke, Miss Maude Mullett, and Mrs. Bancroft. 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W.8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer, 
Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith; Misses Ada 
Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves. At 8, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 
. Tree; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe Gould, G. W. 
Anson, Holman Clarke, C. M. Hallard; Miss Liry Hanbury, 
Miss Audrey Ford, and Mrs. Tree. 








NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A CRUEL 
DILEMMA. 


By MARY H. TENNYSON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY,” 
**parp IN FULL,’’ &. 





3 vols., crown 8vo. 





FREDERICK WARNE & OO, 
Beprorp Srreer, Stranv. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS wane EGYPT EXPLORATION 
‘UND. 


. 
A N ATLAS of ANCIENT EGYPT. 
-m& With Complete Index, Geographical and Historical Notes, 
Biblical References, &c. Price 3s. 6d. 
Krean Paci, Trencu, Trunyen & Co., Ltd., London; Bervar 
UARITCH, London ; Asuer & Co, London ; and Orrice of the Eoyrr 
Exrtoration Fuxv, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite the 
British Museum). 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Illustrated, price 4s. 


THE FROG: an Introduction to Anatomy, 


Histology and Embryology. By A. Mitnes Maxsnaut, M.D., 
D.Sec., F.R.S., late Professor of Zoology in the Owens College Victoria 
University. 


Manchester: J. E. Connisu, 16, St. Ann's Square. 
London: Sautu, Er.ner & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Just published by W. SPEMANN, Berlin. 


se [ EBER eine weibliche GEWAND- 
STATUE aus der WERKSTATT der PARTHENON- 
GIEBELFIGUREN.” 
By REINHARD KEKULE. 
With Four Plates and Six Tllustrations in Text. 
Folio, bound, price 10 Marks. ~ 
To be obtained from the principal Booksellers. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


[ MEN in all parte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL _ & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 punctually, FAUST. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Wm. Terris, Julius Knight, C. 
Hague, Haviland, Tyars, Johnson, , Tabb, Archer; 
Reynolds, Buckley, Belmore, Espinosa, don, Cushing ; 
Misses Kate Phillips, Lacy, Forster, De Silva, M. A. Victor. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, John 

F. Sheridan, F. Cook, G. Tate, W. 8. Laidlaw, R. Carse ; 

Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbrid 
s. Greville, Thorne, F. Wilson, M. en, M. 

and Miss May Yohé. Preceded by, at 7.40, WEATHERWISE. 





OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY. 
Mrs. Langtry, Misses Rose Leclercq, E. Brinsley Sheridan, 
Walsingham, L. Morand, B. Norton, E. Williams, E. Vernon, 
G. Evisson; Messrs. W. Herbert, A. Beaumont, E. Rose, 
s Carvill, 8. Jerram, H. Templeton, C. R. Stuart, an? 

. Kerr. 





SAVOY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, UTOPIA, LIMITED. Messrs. 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, J. Le Haye, W. Passmore, 


Scott-Fishe, Gridley, 8. RB » and C. Kenningham ; 
Mesdames Nancy M'‘Intosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
Rosina Brandram. 


and 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MaSQUERADERS. 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, 
H. V. Esmond, Ian Robertson, A. Vane-Tempest, Ben 
Webster, William H. Day, &c.; Miss Granville, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Beryl Faber, Mrs. Edward Saker, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. bel ies titinshalod 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GO-BANG. Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, Adelaide Astor, Maggie Roberts, Maud 
Lockett, Lydia Fiopp, and Letty Lind; Messrs. H. Grattan, 
George Grossmith, jun., Arthur Playfair, George Crawford, 
Fdgar Stevens, Fred Storey, and John L. Shine. at 7.40, 
THE SILVER HONEYMOON. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8. War- 
den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, J. Hatfield; 


Mesdames Gladys. Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esm¢ Beringer, 
_——- Dacre. Preceded, at 8.20, by TRE GENTLEMAN 
H 





ewspapers, azit »0ks, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles ot Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 


conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism, London. 
EPPS’S COCOAINE 
. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially 
taking the place of tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly excitin 


the system.—Sold in Packets and Tins, by Grocers, labellec 
“James Evrs & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


Gallons of Lather 


Ane Propucep by a Brick or 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 


VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., 1/-, 1/6, 2/-, and 2/6. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, 2/-, and 3/-. 


OLD SHIRTS or very best Irish Linen, returned 


free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s, Od., 5s. 9d., or 6s. O01. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 58.9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz.; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 0d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen; Table 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each, IRISH LI N E N 
24 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10id. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 44d. per yard ; 
Surplice Linen, 7¢, per yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d, dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d, 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Js. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 





RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; 


Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 28. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemetitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; Gent's, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 


Monograms, (rests, 


Ilosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 
Samples and 


Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 
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ELKIN 


MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 


NEW BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


HERO and LEANDER. By Christopher Marlowe and George 


CHAPMAN. With Borders, Initials, and 7 Illustrations Design 


C. H. Shannon, Bound in English vellum and gold. 


THE DANCING FAUN: a Novel. 


Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ Keynotes,” 33. 6d. net. 


Title-page and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S WREATH: a Sonnet Sequence. 


and Engraved on the Wood by C. 8. Ricketts and 


200 copies only. 35s, net. Only 40 c>pies remain unsold. 


[ Now ready. 
With 
[ Now ready. 


By 


By Florence Farr. 


ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN. With Title page and Cover Design by Selwyn Image. 350 copies, square 


16mo, pale green buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a 


| Now ready. 


BOY. Passages selected by his 


Friend G. 8. STREET. With Title-page Designed by C. W. Furse. 450 copies. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


{ Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROSE and other RHYMES. By Ernest Rhys. 


With Title-page Designed by Selwyn Image. 350 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SPHINX: a Poem. By Oscar Wilde. 


out in line and colour, and bound in vellum and gold 
25 copies Large Paper, £5 5s, net. 


| Ready this day. 


Decorated through- 


from a Design by Charles Ricketts. 250 copies £2 2s. net; 
Ready this day. 


Tilustrated Prospectus on application, 


PROSE FANCIES. By Richard Le Gallienne. 


With a Portrait 


of the Author by Wilson Steer. Crown 8vo, purple cloth, uniform with “The Religion of a Literary Man.” 


5s. net. 


[ Ready June 15. 


Also a limited Large-Paper Edition (nearly all subscribed), 12s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS and PLAYS by ALLAN MONKHOUSE: Essays on 


George Meredith's Novels and Poems, George Borrow’s Writings, Ibsen’s Plays, Stevenson and Henley’s Plays, 


Turgenieff, &c. 400 copies. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


[ Ready June 15. 


THE SECOND BOOK of the RHYMERS’ CLUB. 500 copies (of 


which 400 are for sale). Square 16mo, 5s. net. 


Alse 50 copies Large Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, Vico Srrzzt, Lonvon, W. 


NOTICE.—The late Sir 


{Ready June 15. 


Gerald I Portal 's Work, 


“THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA IN 1893,” 


will be ready on Thursday next, at all Libraries 
and Booksellers, price One Guinea. 


Lonpon : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beproxp Srrzer, Stranp, W.C. 


NATIONAL 


Life Assurance, 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured, 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


ror mutui PROVIDENT 


EEE 


eae wee nee $29,000,000 





ESTABLISHED 1835, 





INSTITUTION. 


Already divided, 4,600,000, 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums entirely 
extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums 
assurea are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISILED 1851, 


’ ’ 
BiRKEBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London- 

TWU-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 

deposit, aud allows Interest monthly ou each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FORK TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free | 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary ani Secretary. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. | 


BAND & CO.’s Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
| J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
| rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W 





MESSRS. LUZAC & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
LETTERS 
BELONGING TO THE 
K. COLLECTION OF THE BRITISH 


MUSEUM. 
By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, 
Of the University of Chicago. 
Parr II. 
Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi , and 112 Plates of Texts, 25:. net. 





JUDSON’S | 
BURMESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Revised and Eaolarged by 
ROBERT C. STEVENSON, 
Burma Commission. 


Royal Svo, pp. Xiv.-1188, 6, paper covers, 25s. net; 
half bound, 30s. net. 


A KANNADA-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
By Rev. F. KITTEL, B.G.E.M. 
Royal Svo, half-bound, pp. u.-1752, 32s. net. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 
WRITTEN AND SPOKEN. 
By C. STOFFEL. 
Fisst Senigs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. 332, 7s. 6d. 








LUZAC & CO., 
46, Grear Russgit Srregt, Lonvon, W.C. 
Publishers to the India Office. 





MUDIE's 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Bt., EC 





TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


Supplies high- 
class short and 
serial _ fiction : 
bright sketches: 


NORTHERN 
NEWSPAPER _ tiisistste. 
general sub- 

cenpaL, SYNDICATE, 


— 
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